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EW men have made a more 

confpicuous figure on the theatre 
of Europe than Mr. Necker. This 
gentleman was born in Switzerland. 
His father being one of the pros 
fellors of Geneva, gave him an ex- 
cellent education, and his great ta- 
lents began early to unfold them- 
felves. At college he frequently 
gbtained the prize for his perfor- 
mances, and was much inclined to 
voetry, He is faid to have written, 
wmong other pieces, three come- 
dies; one of which, written in his 
twentieth year, has been much ap- 
plauded by thofe who have'read it; 
but Mr. Necker would never permit 
it to be reprefented. 

He entered very young into the 
houfe of his uncle, Mr, Vernet, at 
Paris, and in a fhort time was able 
toundertake the care and direction 
of that houfe; and in the capacity 
of banker and merchant he conti- 
nued, until called to take a part in 
public affairs, 


At the age of twenty-five, he had 
the happinefs to become acquainted 
with the celebrated Abbé Raynal, 
who foon difcovered in him all 
thofe powers of mind which pro- 
mife to make him a great man, He 
taught Necker to fee the intereft of 
commerce with the eyes of a poli- 
tician and philofopher, of which 
his enquiries into the affairs of the 
Eaft-India Company are .a full 
proof. 

Among Mr. Necker’s early writ- 
ings are a {atirical eulogium, on the 
Happinefs of Fools, written in imie 
tation of Erafmus’s Praife of Folly. 
In i773, he obtained the prize at the 
academy for his eloge on M, Colbert. 
His treatife on the corn trade is in 
high e{timation,. He alfo publifhed 
a colle&tion of ediéts, to which he 
has written notes, and prefented 
them to the king, His Comte rendu 
au Rot, and his Treatife on the Fi- 
nance of France, are {triking proofs 
of his abilities as a financier. His 
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book on the Importance of religious 
Opinions, fhews that he knew alfo 
how to write as a Chriftian; and 
notwithftanding all thefe laborious 
works, he found means to mix in 
the commerce of the world, where 
he'has always fhewn great politenefs 
and good breeding. 

Mr. Necker, in 1765, married 
Madame Cuchod, a- native of the 
Vaudois,.a lady who joins to a 
learned education all the accom- 
plifhments of her fex. With this 
lady he has, in his retirement, en- 
joyed all the domeftic {weets of 
life. 

In 1776, he yifited London, where 
he made the bufinefs of the Englifh 
funds his particular ftudy;-and on 
his return, the king ‘of France en- 
trufied him with the dire€tion of 
the finances. His elevation to this 
high ftation, was occafioned by the 
high eftcem in which his works on 
the India Company, and on the 
commerce of corn, were held. At 
the time of his appointment, the 
public credit of France was abfo- 
lutcly ruined, Mr. Necker did 
not, however, defpair of retrieving 
them, by order, good economy, and 
the application of moral principles 
to all the tranfaétions of ftate. He 
fucceeded to a miracle; for in the 
courfe of five years, and in the 
midit of war, when the public funds 

of England had fallen thirty-five 
per cent. thofe of France expe- 
rienced aconfiderable rife. In this 
tafk Mr. Necker experienced many 
mortifications from the old minif- 
but always found 
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ters and courtiers, 
: j + ara 1¢£ } 
ay to aticna favourably 


the king reac 
to ali he had to vropofle. 
PiHt 
’ . 4 | 
Ihefe moral principles by no 


means accorded with the fentiments 
of the leading men in France, and 
Mr. Necker was dimifled. It was 
during this retirement, he compofed 
his two works on the Importance 
of religious Opinions, and en the 
Finances of France. 

"In the month of Aug 78 
Mr. Necker was again entrufled 
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finances. The unfortunate events 


which had taken place the preced: 


ing year, had f{pread alarm through 


the kingdom: the frequent recourfe 
to beds of juftice, the fubverfion of 
the parliament, their prorogation 
by rayal authority, the imprifon. 
ment of many of their members, and 
the eflablifhment of a Cour pleniere, 
excited fuch difcontent, as feemed 
the certain prefage of a general in- 
furre€tion. A change in adminif. 
tration, and the confidence placed 
in the known integrity of Mr, 
Necker, calmed the minds of the 

eople ; and the recal of the parlias 
ments, and other conceflions, ¢dufed 
a general fatisfaétion, ‘ 

The finances of the kingdomwere 
now in fo deplorable a fituation, 
that a general reform became necele 
{ary ; and the only hopes of effeé 
ing it was concluded to be, in the 
calling of the ftates general of the 
kingdom. ‘To this important buf, 
nefs Mr. Necker dire&ed all his 
attention; and although his views 
were apparently directed to the ge 
neral good, he has had the misfor- 
tune to incur the blame of both the 
royal and popular parties. Onthe 
2gth of December, 1788, the king's 
council iffued an aret, direéting the 
mode of their affembling. 

This celebrated affembly of men 
began its fittings on the 5th of May, 
1789. Mr. Necker opened thig 
fefion with a long and elegant 
{peech, in which he explained to 
them the affairs of the kingdom, 
and pointed out to them the fubjels 
of reform. The difpute refpetting 
the verification of the power of the 
deputies is well known. Mr, 

Necker attempted to conciliatea 
fairs, and. unhappily by that com; 
duét gained the ill-will of both par- 
tics. This difpute continued ‘till 
the 23d of June, when the agitation 
and tumult which prevailed feemed 
to forebode fome unhappy event, 
when happily a reconciliation to 

place, and was celebrated through 
out the kingdom with rejoicing 


But this calin did not ee 
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the intentions of the minifterial 
party in France were fo nefarious, 
that Mr. Necker’s prefence was an 
infuperable bar to their accomplifh- 
ments. On the 11th of July he 
was di{miffed, and directed to quit 
the kingdom. He received thefe 
orders about three o’clock, anda 
little after five he fet off, accompa- 
nied by his lady, for Bruxells, _ 
The difmiffion of this favourite 
minifter caufed fo great a ferment, 
that the king found it neceflary to 
gecal him. On his return to Ver- 
failles, he received the moft flatter- 
_ing proofs of attachment from all 
tanks of people. This popularity 
did not lati long, and Mr. Necker 
accufes the prevailing party of a 
formal refolution to deftroy it. If 


we judge rightly of the matter, we 
muft conclude that Mr. Necker 
theant well; but im public affairs it 
is abfolutely neceffary a man fhould 
take a decided part, and a tempo- 
gifing conduét could not fail to 


bring on that treatment, which Mr. 
Necker in the hiftorical view of 
his adminiftration, fo pathetically 
Jaments, 

This condu&, fo diametrically 
oppofite to the fpirited behaviour 
of the conftituent affembly, ren- 
dered it next to impoffible that Mr. 
Necker fhould long continue mi- 
nifter of finance; he therefore again 
retired with a charaéter-of the moft 
incorruptible integrity, and that of 
an excellent minifter under a fettled 
government, but a man by no means 
calculated for the turbulent {tate of 
arevolution. 

- Since his retreat, he has publifhed 

an oftavo volume, entitled, “ An 
hhiftorical Review of his Adminil- 
‘tration,’ in which he lays open to 
‘the public his whole heart. It af- 
fords fome information, which will 
be of infinite ufe to the future hil- 
torian, but. betrays many unmanly 
Wailings at what-he calls the ingra- 
titude of the French nation. We 
fhall from that work extraét an 
abridgement of the {peech he made 
on opening the States General. 
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** The difcourfe (fays he) which by 
the king’s order I delivered to theiny. 
reminded them of the extent of his 
generous views. I was defirous of 
difplaying them in their full force, 
and for this purpofe I called to my 
aid the energy of truth. 1 wifhed 
to make the virtues of the monzrch 
the bond of union between .the 
throne and the nation, 

‘* ] informed them, in the name 
of the king, that his defire was to be 
for ever furrounded by the reprefen- 
tatives of his people; and that he 
hoped to be indebted to them for 
his higheft recompenfe, .and . the 
moft ardent objeét of his prayers— 
the public happinefs, and the gtan- 
deur of the ftate. 

“JT explained the immenfe tafk 
they were called upon to execute, 
and I reminded them of the anxious 
hopes of the nation, 

** I obferved—* You ought not to 
confine your views to the prefent 
moment, or toa flight and tranfient 
reform; but a conflant, durable, 
and beneficial fyftem fhould be the 
fruits of your enguities and labours. 
Your fyftem fhould correfpond with 
the importance of your miffion, and 
the purity and greatnefs of your 
conceptions with the magnitade and 
dignity of the confidence that is 
placed in you, Wherever you dif 
cover the poflibility of increafing 
and fecuring the public felicity, or 
perceive a trace that may lead to 
the profperity of the ftate, there 
your attention fhould fix. You are, 
if I may fo fay, the guardians of 
ages to come, and it is incumbent 
on you to mark out the path of 
their happinefs. You fhould give 
them caufe to fay. hereafter—We 
owe the. falutary laws and in‘titu- 
tions by which our ‘tranquillity is 
fecured, to a beneficent king, and 
the National Affembly that fur- 
rounded him. . The branches under 
the falutary fhade of which we re- 
pole ourfelves, belong to the tree 
whole firft feed was planted by 
Louis, He watered it with his ge- 
nerous hands; andthe united efiorts 
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of the nation accelerated its growth, 
and brought it to maturity.’ 

‘From the nature of my office it 
became my duty to lay open to the 
aflembly the ftate of the finances. 
I explained therefore the general 
account, afterwards printed and 
publifhed, which was drawn up on 
a new fy{tem, where all the articles 
of revenue and expenditure were 
feparaiely clafled and diftinguifhed 
from each other, which has been 
tried by the fevereft criticifm, and 
has continually ferved as a guide to 
the National Affembly, and its va- 
rious committees, 

«* Meanwhile I was not unaware 
that the fubject of the public ac- 
counts might hereafter be carried 
to greater perfeétion, and that fuch 
a fimplification might above all be 
expetted from a National Affembly, 
who, being as it were the holtage 
and fecurity of its own jultice, 
might the more boldly introduce 
fuch a deviation. ‘ Hereafter,’ faid 
I, ‘when the financial accounts 
fhall be reduced to a more {imple 
and perfpicuous form, and a form 
at the fame time that fhall be con- 
ftant and invariable, you will have 
no need of refortimg to adminiftra- 
tion for intelligence, as the States 
General will have in their own 
poffeffion all the materials and do- 
cuments that can throw a perfett 
light on the finances in general, and 
all the various branches of which 
they confill,’ 

“I told the affembly that the king 
had ordered his minilters to fecond 
to the utmolt of their ability the 
defire which the deputies would feel 
of obtaining full and complete in- 
formation. upon every fubject. But 
1 know not whether I was juftified 
in adding‘ For you will not be 
guided in your enquiries by a fpirit 
of criticiim, and aim at perfection 
from the pleafure of depreciating 
the ¢fforts of adminiftration, but 
that France may enjoy the inefti- 
mabie advantage likely to accrue 
from your combined wifdom, It is 
¢aly to ind an esror or omiffion in 
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the vaft whole of which all the parts 
will be fubmitted to your infpeétion: 


neither the order, the method, nor. 


the preliminary enquiries that were 
abfolutely neceflary, have cof any 
labour to thofe who fit in judge. 
ment on them; and as their minds 
are at re{t, they can the more eafily, 
while they difcufs what is well mee 
thodifed and right, dete& fuch over 
fights as may have efcaped the at- 
tention of him who fuperintended 
the whole.’ 

“The king had long been con- 
{cious that arrangements and re. 
forms above the ftrength of his mi- 
nifters were neceffary, and in which 
he himfelf ftood in need of the fup. 
port of the States General. This 
was a delicate idea to promulgate, 
but I introduced it notwithftanding 
into my difcourfe; and after a con- 
cife epitome of reforms that would 
be attended with no difficulty, I 
added the following words: ‘In 
fhort, gentlemen, there are perha 
fome reduétions and favings wid 
to bear the perfe& ftamp of reafon 
and juttice, it is neceflary fhould be 
called for in the name of the aflem- 
bly of the nation. Thefe his ma- 
jelty refigns to your confideration, 
from his perfeét confidence in yout 
wifdom and prudence.’ 

‘* The fentiments of the king re- 
fpeting the diftribution of honours 
made a part of my difcourfe, and 
I thus expreffed thefe fentiments, 
which are fo juftly entitled to the 
homage of nations, * The king, 
gentlemen, has ever adopted with 
pleafure and efteem the plans of 
order that were propofed to him, 
and he ardently hopes that, by 
giving new energy to the fentiments 
of patriotifm, you may enhance the 
value of thofe rewards, which take 
nothing from the royal treafury, 
draw no tears from the mifery of 
the people, and which have been 
under-rated in public opinion mere- 
ly in confequence af thofe depraved 
fentiments, which have: too often 
united the feeming defire of diftinc- 


tion with the love of moneys”: « 
« While 
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While I expreffed the averfion 
of the king to every {pecies of abufe, 
] at the dame time informed the 
aflembly in the moft unequivocal 
terms, of the ref{peét he felt for the 
engagements into which he had en- 
tered, I defended the caufe of the 
creditors of the ftate, and placed 
their interefts under the guardian- 
fhip of national honour and public 
faith. 1 beg leave to cite the words 
Jemployed on the occalion, Not 
that I am defirous of robbing the 
National Afflembly of the merit to 
which they are entitled, and the ap- 

laufe they have obtained on the 
bine fubjeé: there is room for us 
all in the temple of juftice and mo- 
rality, which as yet is far from be- 
ing too much crouded. I fhall 
tranfcribe the whole paragraph ; it 
will bear perhaps a fecond reading. 

‘Can it be neceflary that the king 
fhould affign his reafons for not in- 
cluding a reduction of the intereft 
of the public debt among the means 
tobe uled for reftoring the equili- 
brium of the finances? Need he 
juftify a meature of this kind to the 
States General, the reprefentatives 
of a nation celebrated for its fenti- 
ments of honour? Surely not.— 
There is a facrednefs about every 
engagement 5 and when it is the 
faith of a fovereign, the head and 
guardian of a nation’s rights, that 
is pledged, and pledged too for the 
purpole of fupplying the extraordi- 
nary exigencics of a war; w hen tts 
obje& has been to exempt the pro- 
perty of the nation from a fubfidy, 
which it would otherwile have been 
impoffible to raife, no matter what 
was the objett of the fubfidy, the 
obligation becomes inviolable. ‘The 
king cannot on the one hand fanc- 
tion and fecure the engagements of 
individuals, while on the other he 
violates the ties he has contracted, 
the promifes he has given, and the 
regujar and appointed formalities 
eflablifhed for that purpoife. Let 
wifer precautions be taken in fu- 
ture; it is the hope and deiire of 
his majefty ; but at fo folemn a pe- 
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riod as the prefent, when the nation 
is called round the throne, not for 
amoment, but for a perpetuity, to 
co-operate with the views and 
wifhes of the king, it fhould warmly 
countenance the {icntiments of ho- 
nour and fidelity by which his 
heart is animated; feniiments with- 
out which the finer bonds that unite 
mankind are annihilated, and they 
are no longer held together but by 
violence and conflraint. There is 
no need that the firft fruits of the 
reftoration of France fhould be tar- 
nifhed by breach of faith. The de- 
liberations of the moft auguft aflem- 
bly upon earth fhould be amped 
with no other feal than that of per- 
fett reafon and juftice. This ought 
for ever to be the {eal of political 
engagements. Every thing elfe may 
undergo changes and revolutions; 
but while men are fortified with 
thefe great principles, a valid reafon 
for defpondence can never exit 
The proteétion granted by the king 
to the creditors of the ftate, and his 
unimpeached fidelity, will one day 
be an exalted monument of his moral 
charaéter; as he might have violated 
thefe principles without {landing in 
need of any extraordinary afliftance, 
and without being refponiible for 
the various conleguences that would 
have followed. This perhaps ts the 
firft advice that the blind advocates 
of authority, the modern Machia- 
vels, would have been cager to 
give him. Jlis majefty feels more 
dignity and fatisfation in co-ope- 
rating with you, gentlemen, to ren- 
der the immutable principles of 
probity and juftice for ever lacred; 
he feels more pleafure in refpetting 
them than he could derive from all 
the {plendid enjoyments of a throne, 
and the exercile of unlimited power, 
which would lofe its value when it 
was no longer employed in the fup- 
port of jultice,’ 

‘To thefe general reflections I 
added others, calculated to enforce 
the political importance of fulfilling 
in all cales the engagements of the 
fate, and | proved how ill founded 
w6re 
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were the advantages propofed to be 
derived from arbitrary redu&ions 
of intereft. 

“JI alfo thought it neceffary to 
inform the affembly that the difpro- 
portion between the revenue and 
expenditure might have been ob- 
viated without any retrenchment of 
intereft of the public debt, without 
having recourle to any new taxes, 
or employing any other means than 
what were to be found in the ordi- 
nary documents of adminiftration. 

‘¢ From this truth I drew an im- 
portant inference: that, as far as 

‘the finances only were concerned, 
the king might have difpenfed with 
convoking the States General. The 
Na ional Affembly has always been 
difpleafed with this part of my dif- 
courte. I amata lofs for the reafon 
of its difpleafure, unlefs it is to be 
‘afcribed to the defire it has fhewn 
to held all its advantages from the 
gift of necefity. Meanwhile, would 
the work of the conftitution have 
loft its value, would it have ap- 
peared lefs dignified and worthy of 
efteem, if it had been the refult of 
a pleafing and defirable harmony 
between the wifhes of the fovereign 
and thofe of the nation? It is pro- 
bably from a negle of this idea in 
the outlet, that every thing they 
have undertaken has been by vio- 
lence, and that they have gone be- 
yond the purpofe they intended. 

“In taking a retroipeé of former 
tranfattions, it is painful to me to 
remember how completely my hopes 
were difappointed when, elate with 
joy at being able to declare how 
little ground there was for the cla- 
mour that had ‘been raifed re{peét- 
ing the enormous deficit and in- 
extricable embarraf{ment of the 
finances, and anticipating the im- 
prefiion the unex pected intelligence 
would make on the affembly, I ex- 
perienced only its’ coldnefs and 
filence. Alas! I have had full con- 
vicétion how erroneous it is, in ad- 
drefling mankind, to calculate only 
from the principles and feelings of 
our own hearts; we ought to take 
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the paffions and weakneffes of thie 
into ae account, and _proportio# 
our hopes to the fombre F 

they state, 3» 

“* The reftoring the true balance 
of the finances was but a part of 
what was requifite to be done, It 
was neceffary to keep them in this 
ftate, to preferve them from ‘¢ the 
injuries of time and the faults of 
men, and efpecially from the errorg 
of every minifter and agent in whom 
the fovereign of a great empiré ig 
obliged to confide.’ It was in this 
manner the king ordered me to ex 
prefs myfelf, and I explained :the 
judicious reafons which induced 
his majefty to wifh that this ¢are 
fhould devolve on the reprefenta 
tives of the nation. 

‘ His’ majefly,’ faid I, * ever ace 
tuated by a {pirit of wifdom, jufice, 
and beneficence, has taken the pres 
fent {tate of public affairs into con 
fideration, ar 1 examined it in ifs 
utmoft extent. He has obferved 
that the people, terrified at the em 
barraf{ment of the finances and thé 
fituation to which credit is reduced, 
are anxious to fee order and confi. 
dence reftored in a way that fhall 
not prove temporary, or be depen 
dent on fuch various changes as 
have lately taken place. This de 
fire of the nation he conceives to 
be perfeétly juit ; and with a view 
of gratifying it, and obtaining fo 
interefting an objeét, he has thought 
it neceflary to appoint new truftees 
of the public fecurity, and. to place 
the finances under the fafeguard, if 
I may fo fay, of the whole king 
dom.’ 

* Such was the language’ I em- 
ployed in the name of the king; 
and, having firft made the facrifice 
of the credit and influence attached 
to the diftinguifhed office I held; I 
concluded this part’ of my difcourfe 
with thefe ftriking words: * Let us 
unite our efforts, gentlemen; itis 
the king’s will; let us unite our 
efforts foto arrange things, that ia 
future the moft common undef 
ftanding may be able to tranfad the 
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pufinels of the treafury, and that no 
danger may be feared from the moft 
jnaufpicious fubtlety.”’ 

It was the firft obje& of my 
wifhes to fee the happinefs of the 
pation and the profperity of the 
empire fecured in a manner that 
fhould no longer be precarious. To 
give to the fubjedis of France the 
charatter of citizens, I conceived 
to be the likelieft means of accom- 
plifhing it; and time will prove 
whether I was deceived in fo 
ftrongly enforcing the neceflity of 
yniting prudence and circum{pec- 
tion with zeal for the public good, 
 $It is neceflary to avoid giving 
the enemies of public peace and na- 
tional prolperity, the hope which 
muft inevitably refult from the want 
of harmony between the different 
powers that difpofe of the deftiny 
of France. You will confider the 
fituation of the kingdom ; what it is 
and what it ought to be in the poli- 
tical balance of Europe: and in 
fixing your attention on the ancient 
luftre of the moft tefpe€table mo- 
narchy in the world, you will ex- 
tend your view; and, not fatisfied 
with the momentary acclamations 
of the people of France, you will be 
ambitious of obtaining the deliberate 
applaufe of all foreign nations, of 
thofe nations whofe decifion, un- 
biafled by paffion, may be regarded 
as the judgement ‘of pofterity ; of 
thofe nations who, confidering you 
as in the volume of hiftory, will 
believe none of your meaiures to 
be permanent, if you tofe fight of 
what the circumitances of the em- 
pire irrefiltibly demand at your 
hands, 

- £You will therefore avoid all 
wild fyftems, retrain the illufions 
of the fancy, and be diffident of 
every novel doftrine, ‘You will 
not fuppofe the future to have no 
tonnettion with the paft; you will 
hot prefer projets ‘and declama- 
tions, which may lead you into an 
ideal world, to thofe propofitions 
and-defigns, which, lefs dazzling, 
put more practicable, are expofed 
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to fewer contefts, and give flrength 
and duration to the good we effeét, 
In fhort, you will not be envious of 
the triumphs of time, but will leave 
fomething for time to effet; fince, 
by attempting to reform at once 
every thing that fhall appear defee~ 
tive, your own work will itfelf be- 
come imperfeé. It is eafy to pers 
ceive that, in a complicated admi- 
niftration, the juft. proportion of its 
parts is overlooked by the moft ac- 
curate obfervers, when the whole is 
conftructed at a fingle experiment, 
and there is nothing but abftratt 
fitneffes to infure its duration.’ 

“In looking at the events that 
have happened, we are {truck with 
the fingularity of this and various 
other paflages of the fame difcourfe, 
There feems alfo to ‘be fomething 
prophetic in the warmth with which 
I recommended concord and una- 
nimity, fo neceflary to the advance- 
ment of public happinefs. 

‘ Be unanimous,’ faid I, ‘in fo 
important an enterprize, that you 
may not difappoint the wifh of the 
nation ; be unanimous, that you 
may merit the attention of Europe ; 
be unanimous, that you may with- 
out fear tranfmit your names to 
pofterity, and fecure beforehand the 
{crutinizing approbation of future 
generations, You are, perhaps, 
about to decide the fate of thefe in- 
numerable generations, and they 
will demand: of you -an account. 
Your competitions, your individual 
claims, your peffonal difputes, will 
in the immenfity of {pace difappear 
like a flath of lightning, and will 
leave no trace in the fucceflion of 
ages; but. the principles of union 
and felicity that you fhall cherifh, 
will become the record, and, as it 
were, the eternal trophy of your 
labours and your patrioti{m.’ 

**] have always derived frength 
from the principles of morality; I 
have uniformly recommended. them 
as a guide to perfons occupied in 
affairs of ftate; and I hefitated not 
to point out the fame beacon to the 
deputies of France affembled for the 
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purpofe of rearing the fabric of its 
felicity. It was thus I expreffed 
myfelf: © A great diverfity and ex- 
tenfive feries of benefits will necef- 
farily refult from the fundamental 
principle of fidelity which you will 
tranfmit as facred. It is the beau- 
tiful and proud patrimony of public 
and private virtue ; it is the prolific 
trunk which throws out an infinite 
number of branches all bearing in 
time falutary fruit. In a difcourfe 
fanctioned by the king, and deli- 


* vered by his command, what plea- 


fure muit it give you to hear, that 
there is but one great national po- 
licy, but one principle of order, of 
durability, and of happinefs, and 
that this principle is that of the 
firi&elt morality! It is by deviating 


NOTES on THE 


HE olive is a tree the leaft 
known in America, and yet 
meft worthy of being known. Of 
all the gifts of heaven to man, it is 
next to the moft precious, if it be 
not the molt precious. Perhaps it 
may claim a preference even to 
bread, becaufe there is fuch an infi- 
nitude of vegetables, which it ren- 
ders a profitable and comfortable 
nourifhmeni. In pafling the Alps 
at the Col, de Tende, where they 
are mere maffes of rock, wherever 
there happens to bea little foil, there 
are a number of olive trees, anda 
village fupported by them, ‘lake 
away thele trees, and the fame ground 
in corn would not fupport a fingle 
family. A pound of oil, which can 
be bought for gd. or 4d. fterling, is 
equivalent to many pounds of flefh 
by the quantity of vegetables it will 

repare and render fit and comfort- 
able food. Without this tree the 
county of Provence, and territory of 
Genoa, would not fuppert one half, 
perhaps not one third, of their pre- 
fent inhabitants, ‘lhe nature of the 
foil is of little confequence, if it be 
dry. ‘The trees are planted from 15 
to 20 feet apart, and when tolerably 
good, will yield 15 or 20 pounds of 
oil yearly, one with another. There 


| 


from it that we are fo frequently 
obliged to change our principle of 
ation; and that we miftake for 
fkill what is nothing more than the 
art of extricating ourfelves from 


dificulties of our OWA creating, 


and of confequence involving our. 
felves in others that require new 
efforts and new expedients ; whereas 
in the exercife of truth and honefty 
every thing goes on. eafily, firmly, 
connettedly, and proclaims the 
harmonious fyftem to be the. ge 
nuine work of the Supreme Being,’ 

Mr. Necker’s prefent refidence ig 
in Switzerland, where he has the 
happinefs to poffefs domeftic felicity 
and an ample fortune, gained with. 
out the lea{t {tain on his reputation, 







OLIVE TREE, 


are trees which yield much more, 
They begin to render good crops at 


20 years old, and laft until killed by , 


cold, which happens at fome time or 
another, even in their beft pofitions 
in France; but they put out agaiy 
from their roots. 


They afford an eafy, but conftant 


employment throughout the year, © 


and require fo Jittle naurifhment, 
that if the foil be fit for any other 
produdtion, it may be cultivated 


among the olive trees without ime: 


juring them, 
Wherever the orange will ftand 
at all, the olive will ftand wellybes 


ing a hardier tree. Notwithftanding.; 


the great quantity of oil made in 
France, they have not enough for 
their own confumption, and there: 
fore import from other countries, 
This is an article, the confumption 
of which will-always keep. pace 
with its production ; raife it and it 


é . . { 
begets its own demand. Little is car 
ied to America, becaufe Europe hag , 


it not to fpare—they therefore have 
not learnt the ufe of it; but cover 
the fouthern States with it, and every 
man wi!l become a confumer of ity 
within whofe reach it can be bought 


in point of price, 
| BIO: 


. 





In Italy, T'am_ 
told, they have trees 200 years old, 
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BIOGRAPHIAN A; 


OR, ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 


Numser 
Puitie de Comines, 


AYS with great truth and good 

humour, “In all the princés 
3 { havé evet known, I have 
found both good and evil : for alas!” 
adds he, * they aré men, like to 
ourfelves;s They are,” continues 
he, * more violent in their defires 
tan other men, not only on ac- 
count of the bad education which 
they in general receive, and of the 
very little correétion they receive 
in their youth, but when they come 
tomanhood, the chief aim of the 
perfons that are about them is to 
to pleafe them, and to flatter their 
inclinations and their pailions,” 


LuTHER, 


Fell one day (as was but too often 
thecale) into a great paflion with 
the excellent and the aimable Me- 
lanthon, who replied thus: 


Rege animum Luthere:tuum, cui ccetera 
patent. 

Luther, whofe power all other things con- 
fels, 

Leatn your imperious paffioh to reprefs. 


ABELARD, 


An engraving of the celebrated 
cofivent at the Peraclete,* in which 
thofé unfortunate lovers, Abelard 
and Eloifa, were buried, was made 
afew years ago in France. It was 
infribed to Madame de Rozey, 
then abbefs of the convent, with 
fome French lines addrefled to her, 
to the following purport: 

Thefe facred walls, in which the virtues 
reign, 
Boife ins Abelard’s mixed duft contain ; 


Their tender fouls, by love's ftrong ties 
_ endear’d, 

Kind heav’n alone with confolation chear'd; 

Still to its fame this fanctuary true 

Tofuff’ring worth, proteétion gives by you. 


A defcription of this convent, 
written with great elegance of flyle, 
Vou. XIL. 


XXVI. 


and fimplicity of manner, is to be 
inet with in a fmall volume of 
poems, entitled Bagatelles, and de- 
dicated to the late M, Villettes, mi- 
nifter from the court of England to 
the Swifs cantons. 


Madame Datier, 


Was defired by a German prince 
to Write a fentence in his Album, 
as a memorial of the vific that he 
had paid to a womah of her great 
learning. She modeftly wrote in 
it, from Euripides, 

‘* Silence is the greateft ornament of a wos 
man,’’ 


Bovcuarpon, 


The famous ftatuary of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s time, who made that 
exquifite piece of art, the maufoleum 
of Cardinal de Richlieu, at the Sor- 
bonne, ftumbled one day upon an 
old French tranflation of the Iliad 
of Homer. He was fo ftruck with 
it, that a few days after, having de- 
voured the whole of it with the 
greatett avidiiy, he met with a friend, 
to whom he faid, * I met, the other 
day, with an old French poem, that 
I had never heard of before. It is 
called Homer’s Iliad, I think. I 
do not know how it is, but fince 
that time, men appear to me to be 
fifteen feet higher than they were, 
and I cannot fleep on nights for 
thinking of it.” Was there ever a 
more ftriking teflimony given of 
the excellence of the prince of 
poeis! When Rubens was paint- 
ing the Luxembourg gallery at Paris, 
he was frequently overheard to re- 
peat fome of Virgil's finefi paflages, 
to animate his imagination. 

M. D’ALemserrt, 

The ¢lozes of this learned and in- 
genious man may ftill be peruted 
with great pleafure, after thole of 

c% Fontenelle 


* From the Greek, which fignifies comfort, confolation. 
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Fontenelle himfelf, _ In that upon 
the celebrated I.a Motte, author of 
the tragedy of Ines de Caftro, and 
the beautifyl fables that go by his 
name, he thinks refpe€ting tragedy, 
as the late acute and ingenious 
prefident of the Royal Academy 
thought, in one, of his fpeeches. 
* Tragedy,” fays D’Alembert, “ is 
fo far from being better from its 
exatt refemblance to nature, that it 
would not be at all bearable if it 
perfetily refembled it.” For this 
he details his reafons. He adds, 
that he fhould wifh very much to 
fee a difcuffion take place, in which 
the limits between nature and art, 
in the compofition of tragedies, were 
to be defined. “ The difcuflion,” 
adds he, ** would be a new one.” 


Donna Orimeta, 


Was a very generous and cha- 
yitable woman, ull her brother Pam- 
phili, Innocent XIIT, became pope; 
this made Pafquin fay o&her, 

o Clim pia, nunc impia. 
ALEXANDER VI. 

Adorned Rome with many fine 
and tumptuous buildings. ” This 
gave eccation for Pafquin to fay, 

Alexander VI, 
Summez Of dificationts 
Pontifex, 


Freeerer, Bifiop of Nifmes. 


‘This eloguent prelate was the fon 
of atallow-chandler. On his com- 
ing to the dignity of a bifhop, the 
Marquis de la Feutade told him one 
day, Would not your father, Sir, 
have been much aflonthed to have 
teen you in vour pretent fituation ?” 
+ Not at all,” replied the bifhep, 
« Tt is northe fon of my father, but 
it is F myfelf, who am become a bi- 
fhop.” Mlechier being afraid that 
his relations would from vanity 
ere(t_ a pompous monument to his 
memory. not long before he died 
fent for a fculptor, and agreed with 
him for a very plain and fimple 
monument. to be etefed in his ca- 
thedral aficr his death. 


Acostinxno Car RACHI, 


Was the founder of the family-of 
great painters, whole name he bore, 
He wrote a fonnet, addreffed to fly. 
dents in his art, of the precepts of 
which, the following is an exad 
tran{lation : 


Whoe’er in painting. wifhes to excel, 

The chafte detigns of Rome thould ftudy 
well; 

His light and fhade by thofe of Venice 
rule, 

His colours take from the Lombatdiay 
{chool. ; 

With Titian’s nature and his truth com- 
bine 

Fam’d Buonaroto’s grand and awful line, 

Raphael’s,exact proportions keep in view, 

Corregio’s pure and perte& ftyle purfue. 

Adopt Fibaldt’s fhew and ornament, 

With learned Primaticio invent. 

Then o’er the whole with nice difeernment 
place, 

Sonic chofem traits of Parmagiano’s grace, 


Cardinal Ricutiev, 


This great politician ufed to fay, 
that one perfon in the kingdom, 
(meaning his feeble-minded and 
double-deating fovercign, Louisthe 
Thirteenth) gave him more trouble 
to manage, than all the reft of the 
perfons it contained befides, When 
Louis was told of the death of this 
extraordinary man, he faid coolly, 
© Voila un grand politique mott,” 
Louis affeéting fome uneafinels at 
the thoughts of Tofing the cardinal, 
who was then upon his death-bed, 
the cardinal told him, “ Sire, I 
leave behind me fome moft excellent 
minifters, You haye nothing to 
fear from your enemies without the 
kingdom, if you will but follow the 
advice of thofe that I have put about 
you. Your private and_perfonal 
favourites fhould alarm you the 
moft; they have, I know, given tne 
more trouble, than all our fovercign 
enemies taken together, 


Sarmasrvs, 


Refufed a penfion from Cardinal 
Richlieu, on condition that he 
fhould write the hiftory of his ad- 
miniftration; tclling him, that he 


could 
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could never bring his mind to fa- 
crifice his pen to flattery, 
Bonears, 

The ambaflador of Henry the 
Fourth of France, to the proteftant 
rinces ‘Of Germany feems to have 
heen a very fenfible loyalift, and to 
have entertained that degree of re- 
ard for his fovereign, which every 
ood minifler, and every faithful 
fubjett, fhould retain. * J’ayme 
le roi,” fays he, in one of his let- 
tets, * pour ce que c’eft mon roi & 
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w 


Dieu veut que je l’ayme, mais je 
Lais fes defauts, «Vraieft que quand 
je jette Voeil fur les autres qui Dien 
a élévéz de méme, je trouve qu’ils 
font tous frappés au méme coing.”” 
—-* 1 love the king,” fays he, * as 
he is my king, and as God has or- 
dered me to love him, but I diflike 
his faults. But indeed, when [, caft 
my eyes upon thofe whom God has 
placed in the fame fituation, I fee 
that they are all made in the fame 
mould,” 


Rm. AO Ry 


Numser.- XII, 


. 


ESIOD. the ancient Greek 

‘Z. poet, has thas claffed mankind 
jnto ‘hofe that are wife enough to 
think for themfelves, into thofe that 
are prudent enough to fet other 
perfons think for them, and into 
thole whom he calls ufelefs perfons, 
who are neither wife enough to 
tink for themielves, nor prudent 
enough to let others think for them. 
May not the fentiment be thus de- 


foribed ? 


He, ‘mongtt his fellows, has the higheft 
place, ‘ 

The pride and honour of the human race, 

Who in his own great comprehenfive mind, 

Can ev'ry fource of bright inftruction find, 

Knows all the paft, and can with eagle eye 

Pietce the receffes of futurity ; 

Nor whilft fuch objects own his mental 
pow’r, é 

Neglects the bufinefs of the prefent hour. 

The next is he, who bleft with modeft 
fenfe, 

To no fuperior talents makes pretence; 

Can fee what men his veneration claim, 

And lights his torch from their more vivid 
flaine ; 

Their counfel takes, their minds to his 
combines, . 

And modcit by reflected luftre fhines. 

The next a fad and ufelefs race on earth, 

To nought or good or glorious giving birth; 

Who ignorantly or perverfely wrong, 

Deaf to each eloquence of pen or tongue, 

The bard’s high rapture eyes with cold 
diidain, 

And hears the fage his wifdom pour in 
vain: 


Hiftory for them unheeded opes the pages 


Braught with the experience of many aa 
age 5 


And Difappointment’s felf but id’y tries” 
To clear the film from their difordur’d eyes. 


Xenophon, in {peaking of the 
language of Athens, reminds one 
very much of that of England, as 
he fays, the Athenians heur every 
kind of language {poken amongft 
them. They have adopted an ex- 
preflion from one or the other of 
them, as they have thought fit; and 
whillt the reft of the Grecians pre- 
ferve {crupuloufly their particular 
idiom, manners, and cuftoms, the 
Athenians have made a happy mix- 
ture of what they have found mo{t 
perfeét amongit the barbarians, as 
well as amongit their own country- 
men, 


One of the grandeft modern La- 
tin infcriptions is perhaps that in- 
{cribed on the celebrated pafs of the 
Alps, near Echelles, in Savoy. 


Carolus Emanuel Dux Subaudiz 
Piedmontizx Princeps, 
Publica felicitate parta, 

Singulorum, commodis, intentus, 

Breviorem, fecurioremque Viamn, 

Natura occlufam, Komanis inten 
tatam, 

Ceteris delperatam 
Dejeftis Scopulorum repagulis, 
Equata Montium inequalitate, 
Precipiticia pedibus fub{ternens 

Anno }1, DC.LAX, 


Trea Over, 


























































Scrapiand. 


Over the dnatomical theatre at 
Touloufe is written— 


Hic locus eft, ubi mors gaudet fuccurrere 
vite. F. 
How ftrange an ufe of this fam’d place is 
made, 
Here death appears in life’s moft friendly 
: aid. 


Over the anatomical amphitheatre 
at Paris, Santeiul wrote- 


Ad cades hominum prifca amphitheatra 
patebant } 

Ut defcant longum vivere noftra patent. 

In Ronie’s vaft theatres what morta!s dy’d, 

Ours for their length of life with care pro- 
vide. 


When Talbot, the apothecary’s 
apprentice of Cambridge, was fent 
to Paris to adminifter the bark to 
Louis the Fourteenth’s fon, and had 
cured him, fome one made the fol- 
lowing epigram on him, and alluded 
in it to Talbot, who conquered 
France for Henry the Fifth. 


Autrefois un Talbot, enemi de la France, 
La mit piefque aux abois par un fon in- 
humain 
Un Talbot anjourdui le gohelet en vain 
Per des coups plus heureux en fauve l’ef- 
perance 
Malheur a Ta!bot Paffaffin 
Vive Talbot le medicin, 
In times of old a Talbet with his lance 
Deftroy’d full many a fon of haplets France: 
A Talbot now, 2 phial in his hand, 
From death reitores the liopes of Gallia’s 
land. 
Let curfes be the murd’rers fate, 
Whilft bleffings on the do¢tor wait. 


May we not apply to the prefent 
French na:ion. the following lines 
from one of the choruffes of Ra- 
e€ine’s celebrated tragedy of Athelie ? 

C’eft a tot dans cette guerre 
Les Fleches des mechauts pretendent lad- 

dreffer. 
Faifon- (difent ils) ceffer 
Les fetes de Dieu tur la terre. 
De fon joug important delivrons Jes mortels 
Maffacrous tous I¢s faints, renverfons les 
autels , 

Que de fon nem, que de fa gloire 

il ne selte plus de metmotre 
Que ni Lin, ni fon Chri regnant plus fur 

hous. “ 


In this teil impious war, almighty Lord, 
*Gajyit thee the wicked draw theiy mur- 
d@’yous tword, 


Let net, they cry aloud, wi ; 
— y > wap taunts’ pro. 
Throughout the earth religious rites reniain : 
Let us deftroy fad fuperftition’s yoke ‘ 
Butcher’d cach faint, each holy’ sltar broke 
And from our memories be for ever hurld, 
Both he who madey and he who f{ay’d the 
world ; 
Alike difdaining each once honour’d name. 
Their power and mercy we alike difclaim,” 


May we not reply, from the fathe 
excellent writer— Yan 
He who the fury of the raging main, 
With arm extended, can at will reftraip 
In his own proper and appointed time, : 
Can crufh theic fons of ruin and of crime 
Then feay that God, hin confidently traf, 
A Being wife, omnipotent, and juft, ; 
Are mankipd fufficiently bene. 
volent, jutt, and equitable, tod 
ferve all our confidence, and notto 
make us with that the Deity exifted, 
to whom we might appeal from 
their judgements, and to whom we 
might fly for refuge, when we aie 
either perfecuted or betrayed? 


“ 1 wifh very much,” fays La 
Bruiere, ** for once in my life ta fee 
an atheiit, that is a man of (tem. 
perance, of moderation, of juftice, 
and of probity. He certainly can 
have no intereit in his infidelity, 
But who will fhew me fuch aman?” 


Is liberty a good thing for aman, 
when it is exceflive and extendéd; 
fo much fo indeed, that it only 
ferves to make him defi re fomethin 
elfe, which is to have tefs liberty? 


* Parents, perhaps, expetis too 
much,” fays La Bruiere, “ when 
they expett every thing from. the 
good education of their children, 
They, however, err in the oppolite 
extreme, who ex pect nothing from 
it, and of courfe negleé it,” 


* Though it fhould happen to be 
truc, as fome perfons tell us," fays 
La Brutere, that education neither 
gives us a new heart, or a new con- 
ftitution, that it never alters’ the 

fonis, and only goes to affeé the 
fuperficies, I fhould {till perfift to 
fay, that a good education 1s a very 
ufetul thing,” uM mo 
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Politicians are but too apt to 
think for themfelves, and for the 
refent moment. What a conftant 
at of error! 


 ’Phyfiognomy,” fays La Bruterc, 
wis not given us as an infallible rule 
to direé&t us in our judgement of 
mankind. It is only atforded to us 
to enable us o¢calicnally to form 
fome conjeétures of them,” 


“Thofe that think, fhould govern 
them that tozt,” fays Dr. Goldfim'th. 
« Multorum manibus ac paucorum 
capitabus fufficiunt res humanz,” 

{ays fome other writer, ‘ Human 
affairs require a great many hands 
‘to work them, and very few heads 


to manage them.”’. How inany pieces 
of machinery is the matter: wheel 
able to turn! How many millions 


of men are governed perhaps by 
ten, where the adminiftretion, of 
government is well underflood. 


The following gradations of go- 
vernment might perhaps be well 
applied to thofe of literature and of 
learning. They might, E think, be 
given with propriety at the meetung 
of any literary fociety at dinner. 

The republic of letters. 

The ariflocracy of talents, 

The monarchy of reafon, 

The defpotifm of genius. 


REASONS ror surrosinec tHat LAKES nave seen more 
NUMEROUS THAN THEY ARE AT PRESENT. 


With an Attempt to afign the Caufes whereby they have been defaced. 


BY J. COUGH, 


From the Memoirs of the Philofophicat Socicty at Manchefter. 


HEN we confider what num- 
bers of fubmarine produc- 
tions are found in the bowels of the 
‘‘earth, we are in amanner compelled 
to conclude, that the prefent in- 
habitable parts of our globe have, at 
fome unknown period, emerged from 
the bolum of the ocean ; and, if we 
attend to the diforderly difpofition 
of the ftrata, with other marks of 
violence which are every where to 
be met with, it is no lefs confpicuous, 
that this grand revolution has been 
roduced by fubterraneous convul- 
ae Why, then, are lakes fo few 
in number ?—is a queflion which, at 
the firft view, prelents itfelf to the 
mind, Lakes are either depreffions 
or chafms in the ground, where the 
waters of the neighbouring country 
are colletted. And, if whole con- 
_ tinents have been torn up, and have 
had their continuity every where 
broken, why are not cavities proper 
for forming fuch refervoirs more 
frequent ? 
‘This view of the fubje& certainly 
offers a formidable objection to the 


received theory of the formation of 
land, which ought to be attended to, 
I will therefore make it the bufinefs 
of the prefent effay to enquire, whe- 
ther it can be fairly obviated by an 
attention to the refources uf nature, 
and to that gradual progrefs from a 
rude to a more perfect ftate, which 
fhe obferves in all her works, 

We know that the face of the 
earth is not now what it was for- 
merly. Mountains, whofe acclivi- 
ties are at prefent eafy and gentle, 
were once inacceffible through rocks 
and precipices. Large diltriéts of 
land, which, at one period of time, 
were obitruéted with fragments of 
ftones, and buried in athes, have 
been gradually fertilized by the re- 
mains of decayed vegetables, and 
the decompofition of volcanic fub- 
{ftances. Some rivers have deferted 
their ancient channels, whilft others 
have been entirely loft. All thefe 
great changes have been effe&ed 
without violence, by the aftion of 
flight but inceflant caufes; and why 
may not lakes have luflered injuries 
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finilar to thofe to which the other 
great works of creation are fubjett; 
and have been demolifhed or totally 
deftroyed, like rivers, rocks, or vol- 
canos ?—that analogy of conduét 
and defign, which pervades the 
whole vifible. fyftem of things, at 
heaft authorizes the fuppofition. 

We will therefore, firft, enquire 
what means are in the pofleffion of 
nature for producing fuch a revolu- 
tion; and, then, endeavour to dif- 
cover, whether any.proofs of fuch 
alterations having taken ae are 
ftilt extant. This method of pro- 
cceding feems beft calculated, either, 
to remove the objecétion, or to elta- 
blith it. 

Vegetation is a favourite procefs 
with nature: for fhe has not only 
cloathed the plains and eminences 
with herbs and trees, but has alfo 
appropriated feveral f{pecies, and 
fome whole genera to the water, for 
which element they are evidently 
intended by the fingularity of their 
ftrudture. Every part of a lake 
abounds with vegetables, where its 
depth will permit them to grow, 
and this circumftance is, for the 
molt part, regulated by the varicty 
of plants produced in it, and the 
climate where it is fituated. The 
iterility of deep waters depends on 
the following caufes: every plant 
mutt be placed in a fituation where 
the temperance of the furrounding 
water never deicends below a point 
fixed by the conttitutton of the 
plant; otherwife, it lofes its vegeta- 
tive powers. Succetlive and in- 
creafing degrecs of heat are, alfo, 
requilite for its growth an¢l flower- 
ing. Ada to this, that the tempera- 
ture of the bottom of a lake is very 
different in different parts: becaufe, 
as the depth of the water increales, 
its heat becomes lefs variable, being 
always nearly equal to the annual 
ancan of the ‘countty: but the tem- 
perature of parts where the depth 
3s inconfiderable is nearly as incon- 
fiant as that of thea'r. Such plants, 
therefore, as demand a degree of 
warmth nearly equal tu that of the 
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atmofphere in fummer, are always 
found in fhallow places; fuch as are 
of a colder conftitution fix their 
abode in deeper regions ; but if an 
part of a lake be colder than the 
conttitution of the coldeft plant pro. 
duced in it will bear, that part is 
necellarily barren. Aquatic végety. 
bles, at certain periods, lofe they 
vegetative powers, in common with 
thofe that grow on land: but, white 
the latter are converted to earth 
and afford additional fertility to the 
foil that raifed them; the former 
preferve their figure, and, in part) 
retain their texture for ages; for 
water pollefles an antifeptic virtue, 
that prevents the decompofition of 
vegetable fubftances immerfed in it! 
When Julius Cafar invaded Bri: 
tain, the natives fortified a ford in 
the Thames, by driving pointed 
{takes into the bed of the river, with 
a view of retarding the progre(s of 
the Roman army. A number of 
thefe flakes were preferded un 
decayed, undoubtedly by their fitua 


tion, in the time of Rapin thehif- 
torian, who wrote about the begin: 


ning of this century. To accouilit 
for this antifeptic virtue, nothing 
more is neceflary than to recollett, 
that water protetts all bodies, covers 
ed by it from the injuries of theif, 
If a vegetable be thrown into this 
fluid, all its mucilage and gum will 
be foon extraéted ; but the refin, the 
woody fibre, and the cellular fub- 
{tance of the pith are not foluble 
im this element. Their decompofi- 
tion, therefore, muft entirely depend 
on fermentation, a procefs which 
cannot take place without a free ex- 
polure to the atmofphere, which 
communication is, in this cafe, pre 
cluded by the interpofition of {0 uil- 
favourable a medium. Few water 
plants acquire the properties of 
wood, unleis the cany appearance 
of {ome graffes deferves the appella- 
tion; but they in general contain 
lefs imucilage, and more pith than 
others, confequently their textute 
is lefs fufceptible of injury from 
maceration, . After having properly 
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confidered the foregoing obferva- 
tions, fhould any one furvey a pond 
well ftored with aquatic herbage, 
the following remarks can {carcely 
fail of receiving his approbation. 

The cavity which is, at prefent, 
the receptacle of a pool, will, in 
procels of time, be occupied by a 
Mratum of folid matter, which will 
confit of the remains of its own 
produce gradually accumulated and 
preferved by the water whtth 1s in- 
timately mixed with them, and which 
roteéts them from decay. The fub- 
2 with which it is conftantly 
filling will acquire a compaétnefs 
nearly uniform in every part, by 
the plants of each generation inter- 
weaving their fibres with the re- 
mains of their predeceflors; and by 
the depofitions of the water, which, 
falling to the bottom, will be lodged 
in its interftices. All foreign bodies, 
brought hither by accident, will in 
time be buried in the increafing foil, 
where they will remain for ages, 
without undergoing any changes, 
befides thofe, which are produced 
by the folvent power of water on 
particular fubftances, Should the 
water be moft thallow at the fides, 
and increafein depth as you advance 
to the middle, which 1s generally 
the cafe, the margin of the pond 
will be progreflively advanced, and 
its furface contraéted in proportion, 
Tf any part of it be too cold to favour 
vegetation, that part will ftill re- 
main a pool furrounded with a flat, 
fedgy border. If it be fupplied and 
emptied by two rivulets, the inter- 
mediate current will preferve ittelf a 
channel through the growing land, 
Laflly, the folid plain, thus pro- 
duced, will, in time, be covered 
with a bed of vegetable earth, whofe 
thicknefs will determine the dif- 
ference of high and low water-mark ; 
for the matter between thefe two 
limits, being alternately wet and 
dry, will at particular periods, be 
expofed to the aétion of the air, and 
will, contequently, be dec: # pofed, 
and changed into: mold, 

This method of converting a pond 
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into land evidently points out a 
procets that would diminihh the.in- 
equalities of a difordered continent = 
and, if we leave {peculation to com- 

are the theory with what has patled 
in the world, we fhall find every 
reafon to believe, that the plan fuge 
gelled by refleétion has been employ- 
ed by nature in performing the bufi- 
nefs in queftion: for, it is upon 
this principle alone, that we can 
account for the produétion of thole 
flat marfhes that fupply many coun- 
tries in the north of Europe with 
fuel. Several circumftances concur 
to demonttrate, that thefe {wamps 


“are indebted for their prefent ap- 


pearance to the procefs defcribed 
above; and perhaps it will not be 
improper to mention a number of 
fatis in this place, that feem well 
calculated to eftablifh the opinion. 
Could we remove from one of them 
all the peculiar foil whereby it is 
diftinguifhed from the furrounding 
land, the cavity left after the opera- 
tion would foon be converted into 
a lake; for in every bog there is a 
quantity of water always ready to 
occupy any depreffion that wilk 
anfwer the purpole of a refervoir, 
And, in faét, humidity is fo neceflary 
to the prefervation of this kind of 
earth, that when it is expofed to the 
air it lofes its diftinguthhing pro- 
perties, and is changed into mold. 
There is another circumftance in 
which the works of nature cor- 
refpond accurately-with the theory; 
for, in feveral marfhes, very deep 
ponds are ftill to be met with. In 
fome places they are open, and pre- 
{ent themfelves to the fight; but iri 
others, they are dangerous pits, 
which are more or lefs concealed by 
a thin cruft formed by aquatic 
plants, that float on the furface of 
the water without extending their 
roots to the bottom. : 

The matter of Peat is evidently of 
vegetable origin, as well as the 


‘treacherous covering mentioned a- 


bove, The ufe to which it-is come 
monly applied, fhews that it is fit 
for eombuftion; and its afhes con- 

tain 
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tain a quantity of fixed’ alkali; which 
is rarely, however, pure, or free 
from mineral falts. If we examine 
its ftrugture, it will be difcovered 
to confift principally of flexible, 
branched fibres, varioufly inter- 
woven, and twilted together. Their 
arrangement proves. that they grew 
where they are lodged; and that 
they were not brought into their 
prefent fituation by any extraordi- 
nary agent, fuch as an inundation ; 
for, had this been the cale, inftead 
of a compatt fubftance, we fhould 
have found an incoherent mafs of 
heterogeneous things, thrown loofely 
together without texture or con- 
nection, The lightelt and molt 
porous paris, being firft faturated 
with humidity, would have defcend- 
ed to the bottom; whilit the more 
compatt fubfances, being lealt ca- 
pable of receiving an addition to 
their weight by imbibing water, 
would have remained in the highelt 
place. ‘Vhus we fhould have found 


the materials of a fwamp difpofed in 
ilrata according to their texture and 
fpecific gravity, provided they had 
all been depotited at the fame time 
in their prefent fituation; which 
{uppofition cannot be true, becaute 


it is contradictory to faét. The 
light, friable eaith intermixed with 
thefe fibres has originated from the 
decompofition of luch leaves as co:n- 
monly float on the lurface of every 
pool, and are expofed to the air, 
‘Their remains, being precipitated 
along with other accidental impuri- 
ties, have fublided in form of mud, 
which has afterwards been covered 
with the vegetation of fucceeding 
vears. Such is the internal ftruéture 
of marfhes, where the produce of 
the original lake has alone been em- 
ployed in their compolition. 

But fince it is known, that they 
contain bodies, which are not na- 
tives of the water, forcign agents 
have certainly contributed to their 
formation: for, in digging for peat, 
feveral kinds of trees are dilcovere 
ed, lying horizontally, at different 
diitances below ihe furface. ‘They 
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are commonly furrounded with the 
natural foil of the bog, aid are 
rarely feen in contatt with its bot. 
tom, From this cireumftance it ig 
evident, that the inferior part of the 
fibrous matter was formed before 
they came into the fituation jp 
which they are found. It frequently 
happens that they all lie nearly in 
one direétion, and are confined toa 
particular part of the marth. Some 
are found; others more or Jefs decay. 
ed. Some are mutilated and broken; 
others nearly entire. In fine, the ex. 
traneous matter of a fwamp perfedtiy 
refembles the refufe of a river flows 
ing through a woody country. In 
the north of l.ngland, it confills 
principally of oak, afh, fir, feveral 
fpecies of willow, birch, and alder, 
Kefides theic, a great variety of 
leaves are dug up, with hazel nuts, 
the cones of pirch and alder, a num- 
ber of molles, and fome. ferns. J] 
think we may faiely conclude, that 
thefe fubflances have been brought 
by rivers, after heavy rains. into the 
primitive iakes ; or, that they have 
been blown, from off their branches 
where they grew, into the water; 
that the trees have then been driven 
by the wind, which, in fheltered 
places, can only blow in certain 
direétions, into parts obflrudted by 
weeds, and have there bees en- 
tangled and prevented from moving 
till, their weight growing {pecifically 
greater than that of the fluid whereby 
they were fupported, they have 
funk in fuch a pofition, that the 
direttion of the prevailing wind is 
commonly pointed out by the direc- 
tion of their branches. ‘The fore 
going fatts feem fufficient to thew 
how weil the theory is {upported by 
the evidence of nature. I will, there 
fore quit this part of the enquiry; 
but, before the fubjett is dilmiffed, 
will take the liberty of fubjoining 
the following obfervations, which 
may perhaps be acceptable to the, 
naturalift. 

Firfes I have been informed by 
perfons well acquainted with ouf 
marfhes, that the yew makes a Liat 
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of the fofil wood of the north of very loofe manner,’ To return tothe 


Ehgland ; but it is fo rarely found, 
that I have not hitherto been able 
to procure a fpecimen of it, though 
confiderable endeavours have been 
made to obtain one, as fuch an 
acquifition would incontrovertibly 
rove the tree to be a native of this 
iland, a circumftance which — has 
been difputed of late, But fince 
thofe from whom my information 
was received had no intereft in pro- 
pagating a falfehood, their teftimony 
may be relied on; and the yew will 
be found to have a very good claim 
tobe accounted indigenous, becaufe 
the abundance of foffil vegetables 
concealed in our marfhes proves 
that they were formed when the 
land was over-run with wood. Bri- 
tain, therefore, numbered the yew 
amongit her produétions, before 
agriculture and the art of planting 
were known to her inhabitants, 
Secondly: it 1s highly probable, 
that an obferving perfon might 


eafily determine to what height 
the hills of this ifland have been 
anciéntly covered with wood: for 
{wamips are frequent on the fides 
of mountains, forming horizontal 
planes that interrupt their declivi- 


ties. In fome of thefe, which are 
much elevated, no trees are found; 
but I know a fmall one between 
two and three hundred yards above 
the level of the furrounding country, 
which abounds in birch, and have 
beén informed of another, where fir 
is plentiful. 

hirdly ; a thin bed of peat often 
covers the floping fides of hills, 
where the ground is full of forings, 
but it differs in texture from the foil 
of flat bogs, as appears from the 
diferent methods: obferved in dig- 
ging them: for the country people 
cut the latter ‘horizontally ; but, in 
Working the former, they ftrike 
théir fpades perpendicularly down ; 
otherwife the parts detached by this 
operation would crumble to pieces; 
for the ftratum confifts of the roots 
ofthe Juncus campeftris, heath, and 
tier alpine plants connetted ina 

Vou, XU, 


fubjett of the eflay, it may be fafely 
taken for granted, tha: the matfhes of 
every country are fimilar to thofe of 
the north of England. Hence it ful- 
lows that lakes have once exifted in 
every part of our globe;, and that 
they have been defaced by the fame 
caules which have produced like 
effe€is in this part of the wovld, 
But nature is not confined to the 
procefs defcribed above. She has 
other refources, which make a part 
of this inquiry, and {till remain to 
be attended to. In order to pro- 
ceed with fome degree of perfpicuity, 
it will be neceflary to premife the 
following circumftances, which mult 
have attraéted the notice of every 
one who has dedicated any part of 
his time to the examination of the 
phenomena oblervable in moun- 
tainous regions, 

The compatteft ftrata of the 
earth, when expofed to the atmof- 
phere, are broken into pieces, as is 
evident from the immenie heaps of 
{tones which are found laying a 
the foot of every precipice, con- 
fifting of fragments that are cone 
tinually detached from it by the ine 


juries of the air, and have been ace 


cumulating for ages. 

The truth of this propofition wiil 
be further confirmed by infpeSing 
the fide of a hill after the foil is 
taken away; for it appears to be 
made up of maifes of {tone of no 
determined fize or figure; and the 
want of coherency is apt to give the 
obferver an idea, that the whole 
eminence is con{truéted in the fame 
loofe manner, But, if the fuperfi- 
cial rubbifh be removed, the ape 
pearance of a folid rock will overs 
turn the hafty conctufion. No 
kind of matter enters in any con- 
fiderable proportion, into the {trata 
of the north of England, that. is 
proof to the injuries of the atmof 
phere. The argtllaceous faxa are 
moft fufceptible of its influence ; 
and even the lofty ridges of liine- 
ftone, that are found in various, 
parts of this country, are, in fore 
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places, fo far demolifhed by the 
hand of time, as to be nearly buried 
in their own ruins. The know- 
ledge of this method of decompofing 
the hardeft fubftances in the world, 
enables us to explain in a very ealy 
manner the formation of the deep 
channels, along which the rivulets 
of a mountain are conveyed from its 
fummi: to the neighbouring vallies, 
For thele rills, which in dry weather 
are fo infignificant as to glide un- 
feen among the afperities of the 
hollows where they run, are liable 
to be converted by heavy rains into 
furious torrents that carry all before 
them, 

{t is on thefe occafions, that 
the loofe fraginents of their ftony 
bottoms are {wept away, and driven 
to the lower ground, leaving a new 
furface of the rock expofed to the 
atmofphere, which in time is broken 
up by its ation, and afterwards re- 
moved by the impetuofity of fuc- 
ceeding floods, ‘The frequent re- 
petition of thefe deltruétive opera- 
tions has, in fome places, demolifhed 
the hardeft {trata to a depth [carcely 
to be credited. Now it is evident, 
that, where the fame caufes have 
been applied to the bank of a lake, 
they could not fail of producing the 
like effefts as when exerted on the 
fide of ahill. It may, therefore, be 
taken for granted, that the outlet of 
every lake has been more or lefs 
injuied in the manner defcribed 
above. This conclufion being ad- 
mitted, the following confequences 
muft immediately be aflented to; 
becaufe they depend on the fimpleit 
flaws of Hydroltatics. 

Fi;ft: Wherever this pracefs has 
taken place, the dimenfions of the 
water contained in the refervoir 
always diminifhed as the depth of 
the channel increafed through which 
the fuperfluous part was difcharged, 

Secondly: Its banks were gra- 
dually enlarged ; and the inequalities 
of the baion began to rife above the 
jurface, and ailumed the appearance 
of iflands. 

Laitly; Wherever the fituation of 
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the difcharging river would permig 
its bed to be worn to the level of 
the loweft part of the refervoir, the 
lake has difappeared; and we find 
at prefent, a valley in its room, cone 
taining very ftrang proofs of it 
own formation in the ftratum at 
fand and pebbles with which its fides 
are covered, The particular fitua- 
tion of the outlet here alluded to 
depends on the figure of the bank 
where it is placed, which muft not 
only be fteep, but its defcent mult 
alfo be continued lower than the 
bafon, otherwife the lake cannot be 
totally defaced. For whena ftream 
takes up a number of heavy bodies, 
it depolits them again as foon as its 
velocity begins to diminifh; the 
largeft frft, and the lefs in fucceffion, 
according to their, bulks and com 
parative weights. Hence it appears, 
that the lower parts of the channel 
are continually rifing from the ad. 
ceflion of frefh materials; and the 
upper end is gradually depreffed by 
the removal of the fame, till ‘the 
whole becomes a gentle declivity, 
down which the current will glide, 
no longer capable of difturbing the 
impediments lying in its Way: cons 
fequently, the form and dimenfions 
of its bed will become permanent, 
Now, if the lower mouth of a lake 
arrive at this flate before it is fuffi- 
ciently worn away, a part of its re 
fervoir will for ever remain un- 
drained, unlefs it happen to be de- 
ranged by violent caufes; or to be 
filled up with fand ‘and pebbles 
brought from the adjacent country, 
by the rivers which flow into it, 
After thefe defiruttive operations 
have ceafed of themfelves, there is 
reafon to apprehend, fram what has 
beén difcovered by philofophers, 
that the fame procefs would be con- 
tinued with equal certainty, though 
not with equal effeét, for the con- 
flituent particles af water are {uff 
ciently hard to abrade the furfaces 
of very compaét bodies; it having 
been proved hy experiment, that 
the cohcfion of glafs itfelf 1s ‘nat 
firong enough to refit their en 
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Phe confideration of this fa& would 
jnduce one to imagine, that the 
bed of a river undergoes infenfible 
changes from the friction of its own 
flream, after it ceafes to be expofed 
to the more manifeft ravages of a 
torrent. But a little attention to 
the economy of nature will remove 


_ the fufpicion, by pointing out a 


fimple preventive, which fhe ufes to 
obviate the inconveniency. For 
when a pebble has been a while dé- 
dofited in water, it is covered with 
feveral of the imperfeét plants, moft 
commonly with the corferva rivu- 
laris,and different {pecies of tremella. 
Thefe fingular produtions of the 
vegetable kingdom are enabled by 
fome peculiarities of their con{titu- 
tion to bear the frittion of a ftream 
without receiving the leaft injury: 
and, to whatever circurnftance this 
property is owing, it is plain that 
the fubltances in queftion, while 
they provide for their own fecurity, 
mult enfure the protettion of what- 
ever they envelop. By fpreading 
‘over every part in contatt with 
the water, they preferve one con- 
tinued furface, and prefent them- 
{elves entire and uninterrupted to 
the a€tion of the current; and by 
occupying the crevices arifing from 
‘te inequalities of contiguous ttones, 
théy form a kind of cement, in 
‘which the lighter fragments being 
entangled, are prevented from being 
moved by every trivial force. ‘Thus 
is permanence given to the courfe 
of every river by this fimple pro- 
vifion of naturé; and bounds are fet 
toa procefs, which without it mutt 
have been urilimited, 
I have now enumerated the va- 
ridus caules that contribute to the 
‘transformation of lakes, by the gra- 
édual, enlargement of their outlets, 
and have pointed out thofe circum- 
ances, which in procefs of time 
unavoidably hinder future altera- 
_tions of the kind. - It wil! therefore 
s be proper, in conformity to the 
yplan of the eflay, to confirm the 
-truth of the theory by the following 
temarks, which 1 traft will not be 
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found contradiftory ‘té the expe- 
rience of any one, who has had an 
opportunity to make fimilar obfer- 
vations, 

There are many vallies in the 
north of England; which, if we 
may judge from their appearance, 
have formerly been’ filled with 
water, The coves which {eem 
fcooped out of the fides of feveral 
hills are perhaps the moft fingulat 
objeéts of the kind. The entrance 
into one of thefe places always lies 
through a narrow pals, between two 
fteep banks. A rivulet moft com- 
monly flows through this opening, 
which, in fome cafes, conveys away 
the fuperfluous water of a bafon 
lying in the center of the natural 
amphitheatre, If the cof: of this 
ftream be traced to fome part where 
its declivity is interrupted by a 
plane, the obferver may-have an op- 
portunity of difcovering what has 
once been its employment. For 
he will frequently find it flowing 
along a channel confiderably ele- 
vated by a broad bed of pebbies. 
The fragments conftituting this ridge 
are in all probability the remains of 
a rock, that formerly occupied -the 
pening which is now thé entrance 
to the cove, 

Befides thefe, there are other 
vallies of gréater extent, and more 
diftant from the fummits of the 
hills, which appear to be the worn- 
out refervoits of ancient lakes. For, 
in them, the natural ftrata of the 
country are buried under the deep 
beds of fand and pebbles. Their 
fides are frequently diverfified with 
little eminences, which, in figure 
and ftruéture, very much refemble 
the banks that are thrown up by 
currents: but their elevation above 
the neighbouring ‘rivers forbids us 
to imagine that they were formed 
by them, as it is not uncommon to 
meet with {mall hills of the kind 
many yards above the limits of the 
greateft floods, but at the fame time, 
it is evident that they have been 
raifed by ftreams of confiderabie 
force, as they confift whally of 
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rolled flones, arranged in ftrata with 
beds of fand between them. The 
fineft fand is found in the loweft 
and moit fequeftered places of thele 
hollows, in luch fituations as theory 
aifigns to it on the fuppofition that 
the bottom of a lake is the leaft 
agitated by ftorms, where the water 
is deepeft. 

In many places it is as {mall as 
that thrown up by the fea; but it 
differs in this refpeét—fea-fand is 
more or lets mixed with fhells, but 
this contains none, though the lime- 
fione that is often found in the 
neighbourhood abounds with them. 
Frem this faét it may be very pro- 
perly inferred, that the matter in 
quettion is of a more recent date, 
than the primitive ftrata of the fur- 
rounding country; and that the 
tides of the ocean were not con- 
cerned in lodging it where we now 
find it. For though it would be 
folly to feek for {hells in the heaps 
of pebbles defcribed above, becaufe 
bey would be unavoidably crufhed 
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to pieces, during the formation of 
thele eminences, by the fragments 
of which they confift being thrown 
forcibly together by the currents: 
yet, it is equally evident, that the 
gentler undulations of the water 
would tranfport fuch light fub. 
{tances along with the fineft par. 
ticles of {tone into the calmeft parts 
of the refervoir, and there leave 
them to fubfide together. On this 
account it is highly reafonable to 
fuppofe, that the beds of fand here 
alluded to are not produétions of 
the fea; but that they have been de. 
pofited by rivers, which, after run. 
ning over ftrata in a ftate of dee 
compofition, difgharged all the im. 
purities colle&ted in their refpedtive 
courfes into vallies full of water at 
the times and that the rubbifh, 
which now covers their fides, con. 
filts of thefe impurities, difpofed in 
their prefent order and arrangement, 
by the currents of the primitive 
lakes. 
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CHESTER, 1s NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


BY THE LATE PETER FRENCH, ESQ. 


At about five miles diftance 
i \% from Chefter meeting-houfe, 
and very near the road leading to 
Concord, is an eminence called 
Rattlefnake-hill. Its bafe is nearly 
circular, and about half a mile in 
diameter. It is very ragged, efpe- 
cially on the fouthern fide, where 
it is almoft perpendicular; and its 
fummit frowns tremendous, about 
four hundred feet high, In this 
fide, at the height of ten yards, ts 
an aperture in the rocks, of about 
five feet high, and twenty inches 
broad; which is the entrance to 
what is called the Devil’s Den; 
concerning which, many frightful 
ftories are told, to increafe the ter- 
yors of the evening, among the 
children of the neighbouring vil- 
ages; and indeed Lshave obferved 
the eyes of men affume a peculiar 





brightnefs, while recounting the 
imaginary dangers which they had 
there fortunately efcaped. 

This entranee is about fix fett 
long; it then contraéts its height 
to two feet and a half, and difplays 
its breadth horizontally on the 
right, fifteen feet, where it is ie 
gularly loft among the contiguous 
rocks. This form of the cavity 
continues about ten feet, when it 
fuddenly becomes about eight feet 
high, and three wide; the fides 
nearly perpendicular, continuing 
thus about nine feet. In the mid- 
way of which, on the fame plane, 
and nearly at right angles on the 
left, is an aperture of five feet high 
and four wide, which continues 
ten or twelve fect, where it is lof 
irregularly among the rocks, Op- 
pofite to this on the right, lies 4 
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{pacious chamber, parallel. to the 
faid plane, elevated about four feet, 
fifteen or twenty feet fquare, and 
about: three fect high; floored and 
ceiled by a regular rock, from the 
upper part of which are cependent 
many excrefcences, nearly in the 
form of a pear, fome of which are 
more than an inch long; but there 
js a much greater number of every 
poflible inferior fize; thefe are eafily 
feparable from the rock, and feveral 
of them are depofited in the mu- 
feum at Cambridge, where they are 
fhewn for petrified water, Their 
colour and confiftence are thofe of 
a common ftone; but when ap- 
proached in the cave with a flam- 
beau, they throw about a fparkling 
luftre of almoft every hue. This 
appearance is caufed by a large drop 
of water, which hangs about the 
end of each; and when the echo of 
its fall has reverberated round the 
vault, another begins to kindle in 
fucceffion. 

At the end of the above-men- 
tioned nine feet, is a perpendicular 
defcent of about four feet; where 
the paflage, becoming not more than 
eighteen inches wide, but at leaft 
fifteen feet high, and ftill nearly 
perpendicular, bends gently to the 
right, in an arch of a very large 
circle, for about thirty feet, where 
eight or nine feet of the height falls 
into breadth, and all in feven or 
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Shall recite a curious phxno- 
menon, which may furnifh am- 
ple matter for philofophical difcul- 
fion to the curious naturalilis, On 
the Georgia fide of the river, about 


fifteen miles below Silver Bluff, the 
' high road crofles a ridge of high 
’ Iwelling hills of uncommon eleva- 


tion, and perhaps feventy feet higher 


> : ee ae 
‘than the furface of the river. ‘I bete 


hills, from three feet below the com- 
mon vegetative furface, to the depth 
of twenty or thirty feet, are come 
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eight feet more is loft among the 
rocks, in inconfiderable chinks. 

The general direétion of this cave 
is nearly north, and upon an afcent 
of about three degrees. The cavity 
is terminated by rocks on all fides, 
fave that the above - mentioned 
thirty feet has a gravelly bottom, at 
the farther end of which rifes a 
fmall rivulet, ftrongly impregnated 
with fulphur. This rivulet increafes 
imperceptibly in its defcent, alon 
the thirty feet; when it falls fud- 
denly into a tranfverfe chink, about 
three inches wide, which receives 
it perpendicularly about ten fect; 
when the little fubterraneous caf- 
cade is intercepted by fome thin lip 
of a rock, and thrown about in quite 
a merry ftrain, for fuch a folitary 
manfion, 

The rocks which wall this nar- 
row paflage, are cafed with a fhell 
of a reddifh colour, about half an 
inch thick; which is eafily fepa- 
rable from the rock, in flakes as 
large asaman’shand. ‘Thefe flakes 
emit a ftrong fcent of fulphur, when 
thrown into the fire; and this cir- 
cumftance has given rife to a con- 


jefture, that fubterraneous fires have 


formerly raged here; but whatever 
truth there may be in this opinion, 
the cave is now exceedingly cold, 
and a more gloomy fituation is 
{carcely imaginable, 










HILL or SHELLS. 


pofed entirely of foffil oyfter thells, 
internally of the colour and con- 
fiftency of clear white marble: the 
fhells are of incredible magnitude, 
generally fifteen-or twenty inches 
in length, from fix to eight wide, 
and two to four in thicknefs, and 
their hollows fufficient to receive 
an ordinary man’s foot: they ap- 
pear all to have been opened be- 
fore the period of petrifaction, a 
tranfmutation they feem evidently 
to have fuffered; they are undoubt- 
edly 
















































342 
edly very.ancient, or perhaps anti- 
deluvian, Theadjacent inhabitants 
burn them to lime for building, for 
which purpole they ferve very well, 
and would undoubtedly afford an 
excellent. manure when their lands 
require it, thefe hills being now re- 
markably fertile. The heaps of 
fhells lie upon a ftratum of a yel- 
lowifh fandy mould, of {feveral feet 


Account of a Foffil Hill of Shells. 


in depth, upon a foundation of foft 
white rocks, that has the outward 
appearance 6f frec-ftone, but oy 
ftri&t examination is really a tefta 
ceous concrete or compofition of 
fand and pulverifed fea thells: in 
fhort, thisteftaceous rock approaches 
near in quality and appearance. to 
the Bahama or Bermudian white 
rock. 


Oxicinat LETTER rrou LORD LANSDOWNE, rue POET, 


Te. His NEPHEW, on 


: HEN I look upon the date 

of your laft letter, 1 mutt 

‘own mytelf blameable for not having 

fooner returned you my thanks 
for it, 

I approve very well of your re- 
folution of dedicating yourfelf to 
the fervice of God: you could not 
chule a better mafter, provided you 
have fo fufficiently fearched your 
heart, as to be perfuaded you can 
ferve him well: in fo doing, you 
may fecure to yourfelf many bletf- 
fings in this world, as well as a fure 
expeflation in the next. 

‘Phere is one thing which I per- 
ceive you have not yet thoroughly 
purged yourfelf from, which is flat- 
terv: you have beftowed fo much 
of that upon me in your letter, that 
I hope you have no more left, and 
that you meant it only to take your 
leave of fuch flights of fancy, which 
however well meant, oftener put a 
man out of countenance than en 

You are now become a fearcher 
after truth; I {hall hereafter take it 
more kindly to be juftly reproved 
by you, than to be undefervedly 
complimented. 

I would not have you underftand 
me as if I recommended to you a 
four prefbyterian feverity; that is 
yet more to be avoided, Advice, 
like phyfic, fhould be fo {wectened 
and prepared as to be made pa- 
latable, or nature may be apt to re- 
volt againft it. Be always fincere, 
but at the fame time always polite, 
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Be humble, without defcendin 
from your chara@er; reprove on 
correct without offending good mans 
ners: to bea cynic is as bad asto be 
a fycophant. You are not to lay 
afide the gentleman with your {word, 
nor to put on the gown to hidé 
your birth and good-breeding, but 
to adorn it, 

Such has been the malice of the 
world from the beginning, that 
pride, avarice, and ambition, have 
been charged upon the priefthood 
in all ages, in all countries, and in 
all religions: what they are mof 
obliged to combat againft in their 
pulpits, they are moft accufed of 
encouraging in their conduft. It 
behoves you therefore to be more 
upon your guard in this, than if 
any other profeffion. Let you ex 
ample confirm your do@rine; and 
let no man ever have it in his power 
to reproach you with praétifing con: 
trary to what you preach. 

You had an uncle, Dr, Denis 
Granville, dean of Durham, whole 
memory I fhall ever revere, make 
him your example. Sanétity fat fo 
eafy, fo woutated, and fo graceful 
upon him, that, in him we beheld 
the very beauty of holinefs: he was 
as chearful, as familiar, and condé 
fcending in his converfation, as he 
was ftri€t, regular, and exemplary 
in his piety : as well-bred and’ a¢- 
-complifhed as a courtier, as reverend 
and venerable as an apoftle: he was 
indeed in every thing apopelit 
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for he abandoned all to follow his 
[ord=and Matter. May you re- 


fenble bim! May he revivein you! 
May his Spirit defcend upon you 
as Elijah’s upon E£lifha! And may 
the great God of heaven, in guiding, 
dire€ting, and ftrengthening your 


pious refolutions, pour down his 
be? ' and choiceft bleffings upon 
ou! 
You fhall ever find me, dear ne- 
phew, your moft affettionate uncle, 
and fincere friend, &c. 


LANSDOWNE, 


‘DESCRIPTION or tHe CHARACTER, CUSTOMS, ann PER- 
> SONS, or rut AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 


BY MR. BARTRAM, 


[ Continued from Page 281. ] 


Of their Drefs, Feafts, and Divertife- 
ments. 

HE youth of both fexes are 

fond of decorating themfelves 
with external ornaments, The men 
fhave their head, leaving only a 
narrow creft or comb, beginning at 
the crown of the head, where it is 
about two inches broad, and about 
the fame height, and ftands frized 
upright; but this creft tending back- 
wards, gradually widens, covering 
the hinder part of the head and 
back of the neck: the lank hair be- 
hind is ornamented with pendant 
filver quills, and then jointed or 
articulated filver places; and ufually 
the middle fafcicle of hair, being by 
farthe longeft, is wrapped in a 
large quill of filver, or the joint of 
a {mall reed, curioufly fculptured 
and painted, the hair continuing 
through it terminates in a tail or 
taffel. 

Their ears are lacerated, feparat- 
ing the border or cartilaginous limb, 
which at firft is bound round very 
clofe and tight with leather ftrings 
or thongs, ‘and anointed with frefh 
bear’s oil, until healed: a piece of 
lead being faftened to it, by its 
weight extends this cartilage an in- 
credible length, which afterwards 
being craped, or bound round in 
brafs or filver wire, extends femi- 
circularly bke a bow or crefcent ; 
and it is then very elaftic, even fo 
as to {pring and bound about with 
the leaft ‘motion or flexure of the 
body: this is decorated with foft 
white plumes of heyon feathers, 


A very curious diadem or band, 
about four inches broad, and inge- 
nioufly wrought or woven, and cu- 
rioufly decorated with ftones, beads, 
wampum, porcupine quills, &c. en- 
circles their temples ; the front peak 
of it being embellifhed with a high 
waving plume, of crane or heron 
feathers. 

The cloathing of their body is 
very {imple and frugal. Sometimes 
a ruffled fhirt of fine linen, next 
the fkin, and a flap, wh'ch covers 
their lower parts; this garment 
fomewhat relembles the ancient Ro- 
man breeches, or the kilt of the 
Highlanders; it ufually confifts of 
a piece of blue cloth, about eighteen 
inches wide; this they pafs between 
their thighs, and both ends being 
taken up and drawn through a belt 
round their waift, the ends fall 
down, one before, and the other 
behind, not quite to the knee; this 
flap is ufually plaited and indented 
at the ends, and ornamented with 
beads, tinfel lace, &c. 

The leg is furnifhed with cloth 
boots; they reach from the ancle to 
the calf. and are ornamented with 
lace. beads, filver bells, &c. 

The flillepica or moccafin defends 
and adorns the feet; it’ feems to be 
an imitation of the ancient bufkin 
or fandal, very ingenioufly made of 
deer fkins, dreffed very foft, and 
curioufly ornamented ‘according to 
fancy. 

Bofide this attire, they have a 
large mantle of the fineft cloth they 
are able to purchafe, always either 


of 
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of a fcarlet or blue colour; this 
mantle is fancifully decorated with 
rich lace or fringe round the bor- 
der, and often with little round fil- 
ver, or brafs bells. Some have a 
fhort cloak, juft large enough to 
cover the fhoulders and breaft ; this 
is mof{t ingenioufly conftruéed, of 
feathers woven or placed in a na- 
tural imbricated manner, ufually of 
the fcarlet feathers of the flamingo, 
or others of the gayeft colour. 

They have large filver crefcents, 
or gorgets, which being fufpended 
by a ribband round the neck, lie 
upon the breaft; and the arms are 
ornamented with filver bands, or 
bracelets, and filver and gold chains, 
écc, a collar invefts the neck. 

The head, neck, and breaft, are 
painted with vermillion, and fome 
of the warriors have the fkin of the 
breaft, and mufcular parts of the 
body, very curioufly infcribed, or 
adorned, with hieroglyghic {crolls, 
flowers, figures of animals, ftars, 
srefcents, and the fun tn the center 
of the breaft. This painting of the 
flefh, 1 underftand, is performed in 
their youth, by pricking the {kin 
with a needle, until the blood flarts, 
and rubbing in a blueifh tin@, which 
js as permanent as their life. The 
fhirt hangs loofe about the waitt, 
hike a frock, or f{plit down before, 
refembling a gown, and is fome- 
times wrapped clofe, and the waitt 
encircled by a curious belt or fafh. 

The drefs of the females is {ome- 
what different from that of the men: 
their flap or petticoat is made after 
a different manner, is larger and 
Jonger, reaching almoft to the mid- 
dle of the leg, and is put on dif- 
ferently; they have no fhirt or 
Shift, but a little fhort waiftcoat, 
ufually made of callico, printed li- 
nen, or fine cloth, decorated with 
lace, beads, &c. They never wear 
boots or ftockings, but their bufkins 
reach to the middle of the leg. 
They never cut their hair, but plait 
it in wreaths, which are turned up, 
and faftened on the crown, with. a 
filver broacl., forming a wreathed 


top-knot, decorated with an incree 
dible quantity of filk ribbands, of 
various colours, which ftream down 
on every fide, almolt, to the ground, 
They never paint, except thofe of a 
particular ciafs, when difpofed to 
grant certain favours to the other 
fex. 

But thefe decorations are only to 
be confidered as indulgencies on 
particular occafions, and the privi- 
lege of youth; as at weddings, fef- 
tivals, dances, &c. or when the men 
affemble to aé the war farce, on the 
evening immediately preceding their 
march on a holtile expedition: for 
ufually they are almoft naked, cone 
tenting themfelves with the flap 
and fometimes a fhirt, boots, and 
moccafins. The mantle is feldom 
worn by the men, except at night, 
in the winter feafon, when extremely 
cold; and by the women at dances, 
when it ferves the purpofe of a veil; 
and the females always wear the 


jacket, flap, and bufkin, even chil- 


dren as foon or before they can 
walk; whereas the male youth go 
perfeétly naked until they are twelve 
or fifteen years of age. 

The junior priefis or ftudents 
con{tantly wear the mantle or robe, 
which is white: and they havea 
great owl {kin cafed and ftuffed 
very ingenioufly, fo well executed, 
as almoit to reprefent the living 
bird, having large fparkling glals 
beads, or butions, fixed in the head 
for eyes: this enfign of wifdomand 
divination, they wear fometimes as 
acreft on the top of the head, at 
other times the image fits on the 
arm, or is borne on the hand. Thele 
bachelors are allo diftinguifhable 
from the other people, by their ta 
citurnity, grave and folemn coun- 
tenance, dignified Rep, and finging 
to themfelves fongs or hymns, in a 
low fwect voice, as they ftroll about 
the towns, 

Thefe people, like all other na- 
tions, are fond of mufic and dancing? 
their mufic is both vocal and inflru- 
mental; but of the latter they have 
icarcely any thing worth the mage 

the 
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the tambour, rattle-gourd, and a 
kind of flute, made of a joint of 
reed or the tibia of the deer’s leg: 
on this inftrument they perform 
badly, and at beft it is rather a hi- 
deous melancholy difcord, than har- 
mony. It is only young fellows 
who amufe themfelves on this howl- 
ing inftrument; but the tambour 
and rattle, accompanied with their 
{weet low voices, produce a pa- 
thetic harmony, keeping exaé time 
together, and the countenance of 
the mufician, at proper times, feems 
toexprefs the folemn elevated ftate 
of the mind: at that time there 
feems not only a harmony between 
him and his inftrument, but it in- 
flantly touches the feelings of the 
attentive audience, as the influence 
of an active and powerful fpirit ; 
there is then an united univerfal 
fenfation of delight and peaceful 
union of fouls throughout the af- 
fembly. j 

Their mufic,. vocal and inftru- 
mental, united, keeps exa& time 
with the performers or dancers, 

They have an endlefs variety of 
fteps, but the moft common, and 
that which I term the moft civil, 
and indeed the moft admired and 

raifed amonglt themfelves, is a 
low fhuffling alternate ftep; both 
feet move forward one after the 
other, firft the right foot foremoft, 
and next the left, moving one after 
the other, in oppofite circles, 1. €. 
firt a circle of young men, and 
within, a circle of young women, 
moving together oppolite ways, the 
men with the courfe of the fun, and 
the females contrary to it; the men 
trike their arm with the open hand, 
and the girls clap hands, and raife 
their fhrill {weet voices, an{wering 
an elevated fhout of the men at 
fated times of termination of the 
ftanzas; and the girls perform an 
interlude or chorus feparately. 

To accompany their dances they 
have fongs, of different claffes, as 
martial, bacchanalian, and amorous; 
which laft, I muft confefs, are ex- 
travantly libidinqus; and they have 

Vou. XII, 


moral fongs. which feem to be the 
met efteemed and praétifed, and 
an{wers the purpofe of religious 
leétures. 

Some of their moft favourite fongs 
and dances, they have from their 
enemies, the Cha€taws; for it feems 
thefe people are very eminent for 
poetry and mufic; every town a- 
mongft them ftrives to excel each 
other in compofing new fongs for 
dances; and by a cuftom amongtt 
them, they muft have at leaft one 
new fong, for exhibition, at every 
annual bufk. 

The young muftee, who came 
with me to the Mucclaffes from Mo- 
bile, having Cha@taw blood in his 
veins from his mother, was a fenfible 
young fellow, and by his father had 
been inftruéted in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and could Hes. 
Englifh very well. He took it into 
his head to travel into the Cha&taw 
country: his views were magnani- 
mous, and his defigns in the higheit 
degree commendable, nothing lefs 
than to inform himfelf of every {pe- 
cies of arts and {ciences, that might 
be of ufe and advantage when intro- 
duced into his own country, but 
more particularly mufic and poetry. 
With thefe views he privately lett 
the Nation, went to Mobile, and 
there entered into the fervice of the 
trading company to the Chattaws, 
as a white man; his eafy, commu- 
nicative, aftive, and familiar difpo- 
fition and manners, being agreeable 
to that people, procured him accefs 
every where, and favoured his fub- 
tilty and artifice: at length, how- 
ever, the Chattaws hearing of his 
lineage and confanguinity with the 
Creeks, by the father’s fide, pro- 
nounced him a Creek, and canfe- 

uently an enemy and a fpy among tt 
them, and fecretly refotved to dif- 
patch him. The young philofopher 
got notice of their fufpicions, and 
holtile intentions, in time to make 
his efcape; though clofely purfued, 
he kept a-head of his fanguinary 

urfuers, arrived at Mobile, and 
threw himfelf under the protection 
X x of 
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of the Englifh, entered the fervice 
of the trader of Mucclaffe, who was 
then fetting off for the Nation, and 
notwithftanding the fpeed with 
which we travelled, narrowly ef- 
caped the ardour and vigilance of 
his purfuing enemies, who furprifed 
a company of emigrants, in the de- 
farts of Schambe, the very night 
after we met them, expeéting to in- 
tercept him thereabout. 

The young traveller having learn- 
ed all their moft celebrated new 
fongs and poetry, at a great dance 
and feftival in the Mucclafle, a day 
or two after our arrival, the youth 
preffed him to give out fome of his 
new fongs; he complied with their 
entreaties, and the fongs and dance 
went round with harmony and 
eclat. There was a young Chaftaw 


flave girl in the circle, who foon 
after difcovered very affeéting fen- 
fations of affli@ion and diftrefs of 
mind, and before the conclufion of 
the dance, many of her companions 
complimented her with fympathetic 
fighs and tears, from their own 


fparkling eyes. As foon as 1] had 
an opportunity, I enquired of the 
young Orpheus, the caufe of that 
fong being fodiftreffing tothe young 
flave. He replied, that when fhe 
was lately taken captive, her father 
and brothers were flain in the con- 
teft, and fhe pnderftanding the 
fenfe of the fong, called to remem- 
brance the tragical fate of her fa- 
mily, and could not forbear weep- 
ing at the recital. 
The meaning of the chorus was, 


All men mutt furely die, 
Though no one knows how foon, 
Yet when the time thal! come, 
The eyent may be joytul. 


Thefe doleful moral fongs or ele- 
gies, have a quick and fenfible effect 
on their paffions, and difcover a 
lively affeétion and fenfibility; their 
countenance now deje&ed, again, 
by an eafy tranfition, becomes gently 
elevated, asif in folemn addres or 
fupplication, accompanied with a 
fremuloys, fweet, lamentable voice: 


a ftranger is for a moment loft tp 
himlelf as it were, or his mind, af 
fociated with the perfon immediatel 
affected, is in danger of revealin 
his own diftrefs unawares, 6 

They have a variety of games for 
exercife and paftime; fome partié 
cular to the men. fome to the female 
fex, and others wherein both fexeg 
are engaged. 

The bal! play is efleemed the moft 
noble and manly exercife, Thig 
game is exhibited in an extenfiye 
level plain, uluaily contiguous tp 
the town: the inhabitants of Oné 
town play againft another, in con 
fequence of a challenge, when the 
youth of both fexes are often en. 
gaged, and fometimes ftake thei 
whole fubftance. Here they per. 
form amazing feats of flrength and 
agility. The game principally cons 
fifts in taking and carrying off thé 
ball from the oppofite party, after 
being hurled into the air, midway 
between two high pillars, which are 
the goals, and the party who beas 
off the ball to their pillar wins thé 
game; each perfon has a racquet or 
hurl, which is an implement ofa 
very curious confiruétion, fome 
what refembling a ladle or little 
hoop-net, with a handle near three 
feet in length, the hoop and handle 
of wood, and the netting of thongs 
of raw hide, or tendons of an 
animal, 

The foot-ball is likewife a fa 
vourite, manly diverfion with them, 
Feafling and dancing in the {quate 
at evening, ends all their games, 

They have befides, feafts or fefti- 

vals almoft for every month in the 
year, which are chiefly dedicated 
to hunting and agriculture. 
_ The butk, or feaft of firlt fruits, 
is their principal feftival ; this 
feems to end the aft, and begin the 
new year. 

It commences in Auguft, when 
their new crops of corn are arriv 
to perfe€&t maiurity: and every town 
celebrates the bufk feparately, when 
their own harvelt is ready. i 

If they have any religious rite of 

| cere 
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ceremony, this feftival is. its moft 
folemn celebration. 
“When a town celebrates the bufk, 
faving previoufly .provided them- 
{elves with new cloathes, new pots, 
s,and other houfehold utenfils 
and furniture, they colleé all their 
worn-out cloathes and other delpi- 
‘cable things, {weep and cleanfe their 
houles, {quares, and the whole town, 
of their filth, which with all the re- 
maining grain and other old pro- 
vifions, they caft together into one 
common heap, and confume it with 
fre, After having taken medicine, 
and fafted for three days, all the fire 
inthe town is extinguifhed. During 
this faft they abftain from the grati- 
fication of every appetite and palfion 
whatever. A general amnelty is 


roclaimed, all malefaf&tors may re- 
turn to their town, and they are ab- 
folyed from their crimes, which are 
now forgotten, and they reftored to 
favour, 

On the fourth morning, the high 
prieft, by rubbing dry wood toge- 


ther, produces new fire in the public 
f{quare, from whence every habita- 
tion in the town is fupplied with 
the new and pure flame. 

Then the women go forth to the 
harvett field, and bring from thence 
new corn and fruits, which being 
prepared in the beft manner, in va- 
rious difhes, and drink withal, is 
brought with folemnity to the {quare, 
where the people are affembled, ap- 
parelled in their new cloathes and 
decorations. The men having ree 
galed themfelves, the remainder is 
carried off and diftributed amongft 
the families of the town. The woe 
men and children folace themfelves 
in their feparate families, and in the 
evening repair to the public fquare, 
where they dance, fing, and rejoice, 
during the whole night, obferving a 
proper and exemplary decorum ; 
this continues three days, afd the 
four following days they receive 
vifits, and rejoice with their friends 
from neighbouring towns, who have 
purified and prepared themf{elves, 


{ To be continued. | 
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BY JOHN FERRIAR, M.D, 
From the Memoirs of the Philofophical Sotiety at Manchefler. 
[ Continued from Page 293. ] 


Tue Anatomy of Melancholy, 
though written on a regular 
plan, is fo crouded with quotations, 
that the reader is apt to miftake it 
fora book of common-places. The 
opinions of a multitude of authars 
are collected, under every divifion, 
without arrangement, and without 
much nicety of feleétion, to undergo 
ageneral fentence; for the bulk of 
the materials enforces brevity on 
the writer. In the courfe of a mo- 
derate folio, Burton has contrived 
to treat a great varicty of topics, 
that feem very loofely conneéted 
with his fubje&; and, like Bayle, 
when he ftarts a train of quotations, 
he does not fcruple to let the di- 
greflion outrun the principal quei- 


tion. Thus, from the doétrines of 
religion, to military difcipline; from 
inland navigation, to the morality 
of dancing {chools, every thing is 
difcuffed and determined. ‘The 
quaintnefs of many of his divifions 
feems to have given Sterne the hint 
of his ludicious titles to feveral 
chapters; and the rifible effeét re+ 
fulting from Burton's grave en- 
deavours, to prove indj{putaole fads 
by weighty quotations, he has hap- 
pily caught, and fometimes well 
burlefqued. This was the cone 
fequence of an opinion, prevalent 
in the laft age, which a late writer 
has attempted to re-efablifh re- 
{petting hiflory; that authorities are 
faéts. 
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But where the force of the fub- 
je& opens Burton’s own vein of 
profe,,we difcover valuable fenfe 
and brilliant expreffion. The proof 
of this will appear in thofe paffages, 
which Sterne has borrowed from 
him without variation. Burton 
was lhkewife a poet; a copy of 
verfes in Latin, and another in 
Englifh, prefixed to his book, afford 
no mean proofs of his genius, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy has always 
been a fource of furreptitious learn- 
ing; Anthony a-Wood fpeaks of it, 
as a compilation highly ufeful to 
gentlemen who were negligent at 
college; and Archbifhop Herring 
alledged that the wits who flourifh- 
ed under Queen Anne and George 
the Firft, were under great obliga- 
tions to it. In literature, the fprings 
ate commonly more copious than 
their dzrived ftreams, sal are there- 


fore more highly honoured. But: 
though this applies to Burton, and 
mott of his imitators, it fails in re- 
{peét of Triftram Shandy, where, 
though much is dire€tly drawn from 


our author, thereare many delightful 
windings, widely diftant from his 
influence. I would therefore be- 
ware of imitating the rafhnefs of a 
traveller, who fhould fancy he had 
difcovered the fecret head of a 
mighty river, while, deceived by 
imperfeét intelligence, he had only 
explored the fource of an auxiliary 
ftream. 

The firft four chapters of Trif- 
tram Shandy, are founded on fome 
paffages in Burton, which I fhall 
tranfcribe. Sterne’s improvements 
I thall leave to your recolle&tion. 

« Filii ex fenibus nati raro funt 
firmi temperamenti, &c. Nam fpiri- 
tus cerebri fi tum malé afficiantur, 
tales procreant, & quales fuerint 
affettus, tales filiorum, ex triftibus 
triftes, ex jucundis jucundi nafcun- 
tur [Cardan.j ‘If fhe” (the mo- 
ther) ‘ be over-dull, heavy, angry, 
peevifh, difcontented, and melan- 
choly, not only at the time of con- 
ception, but even all the while fhe 
carries the child in her womb (faith 
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Fernelius) her fon will be fo like 
wife, and worfe, as Lemnius adds 
&c,—-————- So_ many ways are we 
plagued and punifhed for our fathers 
defaults ; infomuch that as Ferneliys 
truly faith, it is the greateft part of 
our felicity to be well-born, and it 
were happy for human kind, if only 
fuch parents as are found of bod 
and mind, fhould be fuffeted to 
marry. Quanto id diligentius, in 
procreandis liberis obfervandum,” 
I cannot help thinking, that ‘the 
firft chapter or two of the Memoirs 
of Scriblerus whetted Sterne’s in. 
vention, in this, as well as in otherin- 
ftances of Mr. Shandy’s peculiarities, 
The forced introdu@ion of the 
fneer at the term non-naturals, ufed 
in medicine, leads us back to Bur. 
ton, who has infifted largely and 
repeatedly, on the abufe of the 
funétions fo denominated. 
_ It is very fingular, that in the 
introdu@tion to the Fragment on 
Whifkers, which contains an evis 
dent copy, Sterne fhould take occa. 
fion to abufe plagiarifis. * Shall we 
for ever make new books, as apothe- 
caries make new mixtures, by pour- 
ing only out of one veffel into 
another?” Ex ore tuo—* Shall we 
be deftined to the days of eternity, 
on holidays as well as working- 
days, to be fhewing the relics of 
learning, as monks do the relics of 
their faints-ewithout workingone— 
one fingle miracle with them?”— 
Here we mutt acquit Sterne: he 
has certainly done wonders, where- 
ever he has imitated or borrowed, 
‘6 One denier, cried: the order of 
mercy—one fingle denier, in behalf 


of a thoufand patient captives, whole . 


eyes look towards heaven and you 
for their redemption. 
‘The Lady Bauffiere rode‘on, 
* Pity the unhappy, faid-a»de- 
vout, venerable, hoary-headed man, 
meekly holding up a box, | begitt 
with iron, in his wither’d hands-I 
beg for the unfortunate—good, my 
lady, ’tis for a prifon—-for an hofpi- 
tal—’tis for an old man—a poor 
man undone, by fhipwreck, by 
furetyfhip, 
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furetyfhip, by fire—I call God and 
all his angels. to witnels—’tis to 
clothe the naked—to feed the hun- 

y—'tis to comfort the fick and the 
Fee hearted. 

«The Lady Bauffiere rode on. 

«¢ A decayed kinfman bowed him- 
felf to the ground, 

‘¢ -The Lady Bauffiere rode on. 

“ He ran begging bare-headed on 
one fide of her palfrey, conjuring 
her by the former bonds of friend- 
fhip, alliance, confanguinity, &c.— 
coufin, aunt, fifter, mother—for 
virtue’s fake, for your own, for 
mine, for Chrift’s fake, remember 
me—pity me. - 

ss The Lady Baufliere rodeon.” 

The citation of the original paf- 
fage from Burton will confirm all 
J have faid of his ftyle. 

« A poor decay’d kinfman of his 
fets upon him by the way,in all his 
jollity, and runs begging bare-head- 
ed by him, conjuring him by thole 
former bonds ot ——— alliance, 
confanguinity, &c, uncle, coufin, 
brother, father—fhew fome pity for 
Chrift’s fake, pity a fick man, an 
old man, &c. he cares not, ride on: 

retend ficknefs, inevitable — lofs 

. of limbs, plead furetythip, or thip- 

wreck, fires, common calamities, 
fhew thy wants and imperfettions— 
{wear, proteft, take God and all his 
angels to witnefs, quare peregri- 
num, thou art a counterfeit crank, a 
cheater, he is not touched with tr, 
pauper ubique jacet, ride-on, he 
takes no notice of it. Put up a 
fupplication to him in the name of 
athoufand orphans, an hofpital, a 
{pittle, a prifon as he goes by, they 
cry out to him for aid: ride on— 
Shew him a decay’d haven, a bridge, 
a {chool, a fortification, &c. or fome 
public work ; ride-on. Good your 
worfhip, your honour, for God’s 
fake, your. country’s fake: ride on,” 

This curious copy is followed up, 
in Triflram Shandy, by a chapter, 
and that a long one, written almoft 
entirely from Burton, It is the 
confolation of Mr. Shandy, on the 
death of Brother Bobby. 

‘When Agrippina was told of 
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her fon’s death, Tacitus informs us, 
that not being able to moderate the 
violence of her paffions, fhe abruptly 
broke off her work.” This quota- 
tion ‘did not come to Sterne from 
Tacitus. ‘ Mezentius would’ not 
live after his fon—And Pompey’s 
wife cry’d out at the ‘news of ‘her 
hufband’s death. Turpe mori poft 
te, &c.—as Tacitus af Agrippina, 
not able to moderate her paflions. 
So when fhe: heard’ her’ fon was 
flain, fhe abruptly broke off her 
work, changed ‘countenance and 
colour, tore her ‘hair, ‘and fell a 
roaring downright.” 

***Tis either Plato,” fays Sterne, 
** or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xeno- 
phon, or Epictetus, or Theophraftus, 
or Lucian—or fome one, perhaps of 
later date—either Cardan, or Bu- 
dus, or Petrarch, or Stella—or 
poffibly it may be fome divine or 
tather of the church, St. Auftin, or 
St. Cyprian, or Bernard, who af- 
firms, that it is an irrefiftible and 
natural paffion, to weep for the lofs 
of our friends or children—and Se- 
neca, (I’m pofitive) tells us fome- 
where, that fuch ' griefs evacuate 
themfelves beft by that particular 
channel. And accordingly, we 
find that David wept for his fon 
Abfalom—Adrian for his Antinous 
— Niobe for her children—and that 
Apollodorus and: Crito both fhed 
tears for Socrates before his death.’ 
This is well rallied, as the following 
pafflages will evince; but Sterne 
fhould have confidered how much 
he owed to poor old Burton. 

** Death and departure of friends 
are things generally grievous ; Om- 
nium quz in vita humana contin- 
gunt, luétus atque mors funt acerbif- 
fima, {Cardan. de Confol. lib. 2. } 
the moft auftere and bitter accidents 
that can happen to a man in this 
life, in zternum valedicere, to part 
for ever, to forfake the world and 
all our friends, ’tis ultimum ter- 
terribilum, the laft and the greate(t 
terror, molt irkfome and trouble- 
fome unto us, &c. Nay many ge- 
nerous fpirits, and grave ftaid men 
otherwife, are fo tender in this, that 
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at. the lofs of a dear friend they will 
cry out, roar,,and tear their hair, 
lamenting fome months after, howl- 
ing O hone, as thofe Irifh women 
and Greeks at their graves, commit 
many indecent aftions, &c.” All 
this is corroborated by quotations 
from Ortelius, Catullus, Virgil, 
Lucan, and Tacitus... I take them 
in the order afligned them.by Bur- 
ton. For he fays with great pro- 
babiJity of himfelf, that he com- 
monly wrote as faft as poflible, and 
poured out his quotations juft as 
they happened to, occur to his.me- 
mory. But to proceed with. Mr. 
Shandy’s confolation. 

‘ 6 *Vis an inevitable chance—the 
firft. Natute in Magna Charta—it is 
an everlafting a&t of parliament, my 
dear brother-all, mutt die.” * 

“Tis an inevitable chance, the 
firft ftatute in Magna Charta, an 
everlafting a€t of parliament, all 
mutt die.’ t 

* When Tully was bereft of his 
dear daughter Tullia, at firft he 
laid it to his heart—he liftened to 
the voice of nature, and modulated 
his own unto it, &c. But as foon 
as he began to look into the fteres 
of philofophy, and confider how 
many excellent things might be faid 
upon the occafion—nobody upon 
earth can conceive, fays the great 
orator, how joyful, how happy. it 
made me.’’* 

“© Tully was pouch griext for his 
daughter Tulliola’s death at firft, 
until fuch time that he had cone 
firmed his mind. with fome philofo- 
phical precepts, then he began to 
triumph over fortune and grief, and 
for her reception into heaven to be 
much more joyed than before he 
was troubled for her lofs.”’+ 

Sterne is uncharitable here to 
poor Cicero, 

‘“¢ Kingdoms and provinces, and 
towns and cities, have they not 
their periods? Where is Troy and 
Mycene, and T hebes, and Delos, 
and Perfepolis, and Agrigentum,— 
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What is become, brothér Toby, gf 
Nmeveh, and Babylon, of Cyzicunt 
and Mytilene; the faireft towns that 
ever the fun rofe upon, ate now no 
more.” 

** Kingdoms, provinces, towns 
and cities,” fays Burton, « have 
their periods, and are confumed. In 
thofe flourifhing times of Troy 
Mycene was the faireft city in 
Greece—but it, alas, and that Affy. 
rian Nimive are quite overthrown. 
The like fate hatlf that Egyptian and: 
Beotian Thebes, Delos, the coir. 
mon council-houfe of Greece, and 
Babylon, the greateft city that ever 
the {fun fhone on, hath now nothing’ 
but walls and rubbith left.” “ And 
where is Troy itfelf now, Perfepolis, 
Carthage, Cizicum, Sparta, Argos 
and all thofe Grecian cities ? 

* Syracufe and Agrigentum, the 
faireft towns in Sicily, which had 
fometimes feven hundred thoufand’. 
inhabitants, are now decayed.” Let 
us follow Sterne again. “ Return: 
ing out of Afia, when I failed from 
fEgina, towards Megara, | began to 
view the country round about/ 
/Egina was behind me, Megara was 
before, Pyrzeus on the right hand, 
Corinth on the left.: What flourith- 
ing towns now  nerpersed on the 
earth! Alas! alas! faid I to myfelf, 
that a man fhould difturb his foul 
for the lofs of a child, when fo 
much as this lies awfully buried in 
his prefence. Remember, faid I to 
myfelf again—remember that thou 
art a man.” : 

This is, with fome flight varia. 
tions, Burton’s tranflations of Ser- 
vius’s letter. Sterne alters juft 
enough, to fhew that he had not at- 
tended to the original. Burton’s 
verfion follows, 

“ Returning out of Afia, when I 
failed from Aigina, toward Megara, 
I began to view the country round 
about. A&gina was behind mie, 
Megara before, Pyrzeus on the right ' 
hand, Corinth on the left; what* 
flourifhing towns heretofore, now 
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roftrate- and overwhelmed before 
mine eyes? Alas, why are we men 
fo much difquieted with the de- 
parture of a friend, whofe life is 
much fhorter? When fo many 
goodly cities lie buried before us. 
Remember, O Servius, thou art a 
man; and with that I was much 
confirm’d, and correéted myfelf.”’ 

& My fon is dead,” fays Mr. 
Shandy, ‘ fo much the better, *tis a 
fhame, in fuch a tempelt, to have 
but one anchor.” 

[but he was moft dear and 
loving friend, quoth Burton, my 
fole friend ~Thou mailt be afhamed, 
I fay with Seneca to confefs it, in 
fuch a tempeft as this to have but 
one anchar.”’ 

“ But,” continues Mr, Shandy, 
t he is gone for ever from us! be it 
fo. He is got from under the 
hands of his barber, before he was 
bald. He is but rifen from a feaft 
before he was furfeited—from a 
banquet before he had got drunken. 

“The Thracians wept when achild 
was born, and feafted and made 


merry when a man went out of the 


world, and with reafon. Is it not 
better not to hunger at all, than to 
eat? not to thirft, than to take phy- 
fic to cure it? Is it not better to be 
freed from cares and agues, love and 
melancholy, and the other hot and 
cold fits of life, than, like a galled 
traveller, who comes weary to his 
inn, to be bound to begin his journey 
afrefh P? 

I hall follow Burton’s colle&tions 
as they fland in his own order. 
« Thou doft him great injury to de- 
fire his longer life.. Wilt thou have 
him crazed and fickly ftill, like a 
tired traveller that comes weary to 
his inn, begin his journey afrefh P— 
he is now gone to eternity=—as if he 
had. rifea, faith Plutarch, from the 
midft of a feaft, before he. was drunk 
—Is.it not much, better not to hun- 
ger at all, than to.eat: not to thirtt, 
than.to drink to fatisfy thirft; not 
to.be cqld, than.to put on. clothes 
to.drive away cold? You had more 
peed rejoice that 1 am freed froin 
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difeafes, agues, &c, “The Thracians 
wept {till when a child was born,’ 
feaited and made mirth when any 
man was buried: and fo fhould we 
rather be glad for fuch as die well, 
that they are fo happily freed from 
the miferies of this life.” 

Again—** Confider, brother To- 
by,—when we are, death is not, and 
when death is, we are not”—So 
Burton tranflates a paffage in Se- 
neca: * when we are, death is not: 
but when death is, then we are not.” 
The original words are, “ quum nos 
fumus, mors non adeft; cum vero 
mors adeft, tum nos non fumus.”’ 

** For this reafon, continued my 
father, *tis worthy to recolleét, how 
little alteration in great men the ap- 
proaches of death have made. Vef.- 
pafian died in a jeft——-Galba with 
a fentence—Septimius Severus in a 
difpatch; Tiberius in diffimulation, 
and Cefar Auguftus in a compli- 
ment.” This conclufion of fo re- 
markable a chapter is copied, omit- 
ting fome quotations, almoft verba- 
tim, from Lord Verulam’s Effay on 
Death. 

We muft have recourfe to Burton 
again, for part of the Triftra-Padia. 
** O bleffed health! cried my father, 
making an exclamation, as he turned 
over the leaves to the next chapter 
—thou art above all gold and trea- 
fure; ‘tis thou who enlargeft the 
foul, and openeft all its powers to 
receive inftruétion, and to relifh 
virtue. He that has thee, has little 
more to wifh for, and he that is fo 
wretched as to want thee, wants 
every thing with thee.” 

**O bleifed health! fays Burton, 
thou art above all gold and treafure ; 
[Ecclefiait.] the poor man’s riches, 
the,rich man’s blifs, without thee 
there can be no happinefs.” 

O beata fanitas, te prefente, amanum 

Ver floret gratiis, ab{que te nemo beatus. 

But | fhouid, in order, have no- 
ticed firft. an exclamation at the end 
of Chapter ix. in the fpirit of which 
no body could expeét Sterne to be 
original. . “ Now I love you for 
this—and ’{is this delicious mixture 
within 
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within you, which makes you dear 
creatures what you are—and he who 
hates you for it—all I can fay of the 
matter is, That he has a pumpkin 
for his head, or a pippin for his 
heart—and whenever he is diffeéted 
*twill be found fo.”” Burton’s quota- 
tion is; “* Qui vimnon fenfit amo- 


on Sterne. 


ris, aut lapis eft, aut bellua: which 
he tranflates thus : He is not aman 
a block, a very ftone, aut Numen, 
aut Secatieallinaiate he hatha 
gourd for his head, a pippin for his 
heart, that hath not felt the power 
of it.” 
[ To be continued. | 
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V. Statues of Greece executed in Gold, 
and in Ivory. 

OTHING was more aftonifh- 

ing to travellers, who vifited 
the temples of this country, than 
thofe prodigious ftatues, fo dazzling 
to the eyes from their luftre and 
richnefs, that it was impoffible for 
fome time to difcover their mecha- 
nifm. When Pliny and Paufanias 


pew of fuch gigantic figures, as if 
t 


ey were folid maffes of gold and 
ivory, it is very evident, that they 
partook of the vulgar errors of their 
own times. 

If we analyze the conftru&tion of 
the Minerva of Phidias, it will be 
ealy to apply the fame obfervations 
to the Jupiter of Olympia, the Juno 
of Argos, and all other ftatues of 
the fame kind that ever exifted in 
Greece, 

The Minerva of Phidias, in the 
citadel of Athens, began to be con- 
ftrudted under the aufpices of Pe- 
ricles, and was finifhed during the 
archonfhip of Pythodorus, four hune 
dred and thirty-two years before 
eurzra, This coloffus, upwards of 
twenty-fix cubits, or thirty-nine attic 
feet in height, reprefented a woman 
in armour, cloathed with a tunic, 
and ftanding upright on a bafe pro- 
portioned to fuch an enormous 
mafs. 

As the teeth of elephants were no 
Jarger formerly than at prefent, it 
was of courtle neceffary that Phidias, 
and other artifts of thofe times, 
fhould contrive to unite different 


pieces by fome glutinous matter, 
Ifinglafs, faid to be invented by 
Dedalus, was generally employed 
for fuch purpofes ; and Alian afferts 
that it was indifpenfible with the 
artifts of Greece, who wrought in 
ivory. 

To fuftain fo many pieces, the 
Minerva of Phidias muft have con- 
fitted entirely of large bars of iron 
or brafs, over which a fheathing of 
cedar boards ferved to receive the 
incruftation, and all within was hol- 
low. Lucian acknowledges, that 
thofe oftentatious works, fo rich in 
gold and ivory, were inwardly re- 
plenifhed with cobwebs, and they 
afforded an afylum not only to in- 
fe&ts, but to thofe unclean animals, 
which frequented the temples and 
altars of Greece. 

The meta! parts of the Minerva 
of Athens were amazingly folid, 
particularly in the articulation of 
the right arm; for, a figure of vic- 
tory, fix feet high, was poifed on the 
open hand, and {fo firmly adjufted, 
that its equilibrium remained unim- 

aired by the lapfe of many ages, 
The gold was laid on in flakes only, 
and could be removed without in- 
juring materially the form or foli- 
dity of the coloffus. Plato, who 
had frequent opportunities of ex- 
amining th's extraordinary produc- 
tion, favs, that the face, hands, and? 
feet, were entirely of ivory ; but the 
pupil or iris of the eyes, eonfifted 
of coloured ftones of the nature, 
moft probabty, of thofe pale or dulk 
emeralds, 








emeralds, found among the filver 
mines in the fouth of Attica. ; 

The richnefs of the materials, 
and the great importance attached 
by fuperftition to {uch prodigious 
idols, appear to have deranged the 
optics of the ancients, and made 
them deviate from the ordinary ex- 
cellence of their tafle. A figure of 
twenty-fix cubits high, carrying on 
its hand another image larger than 
acommon fized man, and incrufted 
with a patch-work, more or lefs 
concealed, could only produce a 
great effeét, when viewed at fome 
diftance. But then the bas reliefs 
of the bafe, as well as of the bufkins 
and fhield of Minerva, were totally 
loft, efpecially in fuch gloomy 
edifices as the Greek temples, where 
no light could enter but by the 
doors; and even that paffage was 
interrupted by the exterior colon- 
nade, and the projection of the 
portico. ss 

This gigantic work of Phidias re- 
quired to be fprinkled frequently 
with water, in order to preferve the 
tenacity of the glue; otherwife it 
could not have refifted the great 
contraction of the ivory during the 
heat of fummer. 

In Elis, it was fuppofed, that 
quantities of oleaginous matter, 
thrown continually on the pavement 
of the temple, would anfwer the 
fame purpofe, Experience proved 
the inefficacy of this method ; for 
the great heats, common in the val- 
ley of Pifa, towards the fummer fol- 
flice, made the pieces of ivory ftart 
from the Jupiter of Phidias. An 
artift of Meffeina, named Damo- 
phon, undertook to repair the da- 
mage fuftained by this accident ; 
and his bold manner of effeéting 
that purpofe excited univerfal ad- 
miration. 

The priefts of Olympia preferved 
with the greateft care, a very ancient 
monument, called vulgarly the 


Coffer of Cypfelus, the body of 

which, conftruéted of cedar, and 

incrufted with gold and ivory, 

might probably have infpired the 
VoL. Ail, 
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firft idea of executing the flatues 
already deicribed. At leaft the bud 
of fuch produétions could eafily 
be difcovered in this offering of the 
Cypielides, fuppofed by fome learn- 
ed men to have been the work of a 
Corinthian artift. Others fancy 
that this monument was brought 
from Afia into Greece, where found 
policy fhould have profcribed for 
ever all fuch abfurd oftentation in 
religious matters, This mode be- 
came doubly pernicious to the ftate, 
becaufe it not only kept a con- 
fiderable part of national wealth out 
of circulation, but likewife ren- 
dered the exportation of {pecie in 
fome meafure unavoidable. Very 
confiderable fums muft have gone 
into the hands of ftrangers for the 
ivory employed in conitru€ting fuch 
a ftatue as that of Jupiter at Olym- 
pia. The {poils of more than three 
hundred elephants were faid to have 
been employed there ;, and this cal- 
culation is not extravagant, if we 
confider that the figure of the god, 
although feated on a throne, had 
fifty-four feet of elevation. Phidias 
indeed was greatly cenfured for 
having violated, in a great degree, 
all the laws of fymmetry, by placing 
this huge and Egyptian like co- 
loffus in a dome, the height of 
which in no part exceeded fixty 
feet: and the effeét was fuch, that it 
fhocked the eyes not only of ¢ritics, 
but even of thofe who were igna- 
rant of the arts. 

From fuch extreme magnificence, 
fome idea may be formed of the great 
riches accruing to the Elians, from 
the commerce of the Olympic 
games. Yet they did not profefs 
themfelves to be merchants, but holy 
men, whom the gods had taken 
under their f{pecial proteétion: ‘This 
reputation, might have continued 
much longer, had. not the impiety 
of the Lacedzmonians led to the 
firft pillage of the facred depofito- 
ries of Elis. The only places re- 
{pefted by thofe rébbers were the 
temple and grove of Olympia, where 
no habitations exifled. During the 

, ae time 
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time of the games and fairs, fays 
Lucian, temporary huts and fheds 
of canvafs, or reeds, were erected 
there, as in the markets of Athens, 
and other commercial places, In 
that part of Peloponnefus, the river 
Alpheus was not drinkable; and it 
frequently happened that water 
could not be fund to refrefh the 
{peétators in thofe great heats they 
had to encounter, at the celebration 
of the Olympic games. 

Such was in general the charaéter 
of the Greeks; they often negleéted 
the moit neceffary objeéts to throw 


away enormous fums on works of 


magnificence, deftitute of any ef- 
fential utility. For more than five 
hundred years the Elfians took no 
pains whatever to fupply Olympia 
with wholefome water; and Pericles, 
fo far from thinking of aquedués, 
could never be prevailed upon even 
to conftru& a bridge over the little 
Cephifus. It was the emperor 
Adrian who undertook at length to 
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provide water for the town of 
Athens, and to form likewife a fafe 
communication acrofs the Cephifus 
between the territories of Attica and 
Eleufis, on the moft frequented road 
of Greece. 

The Romans difcovered indif. 
purably a more folid manner of 
thinking, Although exceedingly 
attached to pomp, they did not ne. 
giect any works of public utility; 
and never rifked their lives by 
{wimming acrofs a torrent, as the 
Athenians muft have done, previous 
to the arrival of Adrian. 

Greece may be faid to have been 
the country of contrafts. The bar. 
ren rocks of Attica contained plan. 
tations of violets; but in the fertile 
valleys of Elis, fo well calculated 
for gardens, no flowers were {een 
but {uch as grew wild along the 
banks of the Alpheus; and Olym. 
pia, where a great town might have 
been expected, was not entitled to 
be called a village. 


[ Zo be continued. | 
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contemplating the vaft field of 
the American empire, what a 
ftupendous fubjeét does it afford for 
{fpeculation! Government, ethics, 
and commerce, aéting upon princi- 
les different in many refpeéts from 
thole of the old world, and entirely 
in others! A gavernment which, 
with its ipreading branches, feems 
in its mighty grafp to promife li- 
berty and protection to ons hemif- 
here! A government which, from 
its fimple conftruétion, and the unity 
and efficiency of its actions, is not 
Jefs remarkable in the political, than 
its natural hiftory is ta the phyfiga! 
world! 
In ten years more, perhaps, a fet- 
tlement will be formed fufhciently 
populous to become ¢ federal fate 


in the country into which I am now 
going to advance; the limits of 
which, from the confluence of the 
Mifhiffippi and Ohto to Detroit, is 
between five and fix hundred miles; 
and taking the medium diftance be- 
tween Pitt{burg and the mouth of 
the Qhio, acrofs to the Mifilippi 
from the Ohia is very litle lels, 
The inhabitants of this immenfe 
dillrict do not, ingluding French, 
amount to five thoufand, The coun: 
try in this fork (if I may fo call it) 
is various, Great part of it has 
been defcribed by Charlevoix, 
Hutchins, and Carver. Charlevoix 
jeems to have gene rapidly from 
Detroit by water the greateft part of 
the way to New Orleans, Hutchins 
to have done nearly the fame from 


Pittiburg, 
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Pitifhurg, down the Ohio to the 
Mififippi, and up that river to the 
{Ilinois ; fo up that, and from therice 
to Detroit. He has givena tolerably 
good account of the Illinois coune 
try. Carver confined his travels 
and remarks to the lakes, the upper 
part of the Miffiffippi, particularly 
the river St. Pierre, and the north- 
weftern branch of that river, and to 
the cuftoms and manners of the In- 
dian nations. ‘Thefe authors have 
all confiderable merit. They have 
written fo agreeably, that their books 
have been generally read; which 
has tended to diffleminate a know- 
ledge of this country in.a favage 
fate, ‘This part of it is little better; 
but you muft view it as a creation 
burfting from a chaos of heteroge- 
neous matter, and exhibiting the 
fhining tifflue with which it abounds, 

Immediately in the fork the land 
is flat, and liable to overflow; but 
as you advance on either river the 
banks rife, and the country expand- 
ing, difplays a luxuriant foil fora 
long diftance.above the Wabafh on 
the Ohio fide, and quite to the iIli- 
nois on the Miffiffipni fide, which 
is about two hundred and thirty 
‘miles above its junétion with the 
Ohio, and twenty above the mouth 
of Miffouri, ‘This country lies 
nearly in the fame parallel of lati- 
tude of Kentucky. From the mouth 
of the Wabafh the bottoms on the 
Ohio are extenfive and extremely 
fertile, as is the country from thence 
to Poft St. Vincent; but towards 
the Rapids of the Ohio, and beyond 
the bottoms of this river, the coun- 
try is confiderably broken, and the 
foil in fome places light and indif- 
ferent. After leaving Polt St. Vin- 
cent, in the route to the Illinots 
country, you foon fall into thofc 
extenfive plains which have been 
defcribed in fuch glowing colours 
by Hutchins, This is certainly a 
beautiful country, and the immente 
number of deer, elk, and buffalo, 
which are {een grazing in thofle na- 
tural meadows, renders even wild- 
mefs enchanting. ‘Lhe air im this 


climate is pure, and the almoft con- 
tinual unclouded fky tends not a 
little to charm the fenfes, and to 
render even wildnefs delightful, 
The country between Poft St. Vin- 
cent and Cafkatkies is flat and plain, 
with little variation. As you afcend 
the Illinois river the foil grows more 
fertile, and on either fide you find 
immenfe forefts. 

I muft now beg you will travel 
with Hutchins from hence to De- 
troit. He will conduét you up the 
head branches of this tive, and, 
after a fhort paflage, you will ems 
bark again on the waters of Lake 
Michigan, difcovering how the ope- 
rations of this great country will be 
facilitated by the peculiar tourfes of 
iis immenfe and numerous rivers. 
His obfervations I have been told 
are confiderably accurate, and. as I 
have not had the advantage of tra- 
velling- this route, I recommend 
you to read his book, which was 
originally publifhed in England, 
and no doubt is {till to be had. 

Detroit lies between lat. 42° and 
43° upon the Straights which com- 
municate between Lake St. Clair 
and Lake Erie, confiderably to the 
weltward of Pittfhurg. The country 
lying between them is not remark- 
able for any thing but being a wil- 
dernefs, The foil and climate are 
fuch as would entitle it to the re- 
putation of a fine country in any 
part of Europe, except in winter, 
when the froft is extremely fevere, 
but lefs intenfe than that of Canada. 
Quebec lies nearly in the fame las 
titude of Paris, and from the de- 
feription which the emperor Julian 
has given of the winters he quar 
tered there, during his command in 
Gaul, there feems to be little dif- 
ference between the winters of 
France at that period, in refpect to 
cold, and the prefent winters of Ca- 
nada, Perhaps the extent of contia 
nent lying to the north-weft, and 
the immente lakes of frefh water 
which cover it, will not admitof the 
climate of that part of America be- 
ing fo rapidly meliorated as the «}i- 

¥ ya mate. 





mate of Europe has been by culti- 
vation. However, it is certain, 
that as the country has been more 
opened in America, and thereby the 
rays of the fun have aéted more 
powerfully upon the earth, thefe 
benefits have tended greatly already 
to foften the winter feafon : fo that 
peopling Canada (for which we are 
much obliged to you) isa double ad- 
vantage to us. Firft, it is fettling 
and populating a country, that muft, 
fooner or later, from the natural 
order of things, become part of our 
empire, and immediately meliorat- 
ing the climate of the northern 
States. But, to return to Detroit. 
QOur courfe from thence to. the head 
waters of the Miami is fouth- 
welterly.- The country for fome 
diftance is flat, and the foil heavy 
and damp; but, upon the waters of 
thofe rivers, it is beautiful, and 
abounds in the gifts of nature. 

The communication between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio by water this way, 
will be up the fouthern branches of 
the lake, and by fhort paflages you 
arrive upon the waters of the great 
Miami, Sciota, and Mufkingum, 
which are navigable when flooded. 
It muft be obferved, that the rivers 
I have been mentioning are not na- 
vigable, throughout the year, for 
boats of above ten or fifteen tons, 
Great part of the country between 
this and the Wabath is champaign ; 
but in travelling towards the Ra- 
pids of the Ohio you pafs con- 
fiderable plains, and then fall into 
a broken and hilly tra€t of poor 
land, that continues with little va- 
riation until you approach the Ra- 
pids, when all the variety and 
charms, which this river produces, 
prefent themfelves again. From 
Detroit to the Rapids is near four 
hundred miles, 

1 have gone curforily over the 
weftern country which. is peopled, 
and about to be peopled; but have 
purpolely avoided taking any no- 
tice of thofe parts which are fo little 
known, and of which I could fay 
nothing but from the information 
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of hunters and favages, which hag 
been induftrioufly colle&ed and 
publifhed by Carver, Jefferfon, and 
others. Befides, as it is your with 
only to be informed of the advan. 
tages of fettlement, it would have 
been idle to have troubled you with 
accounts of countries that will not 
be fettled, or at leaft formed into 
States, in our time, 

The rapid population of the 
weftern country has not only afto. 
nifhed America itfelf, but it mug 
amaze Europe, when they enter into 
the views and increafe of this grow. 
ing empire. The firft fettlement on 
the weftern waters by the Englifh 
was in 1760, and, under the ine 
fluence of almoft continual Indian 
wars, that fettlement (1 am now 
{peaking of the upper fettlement on 
the Ohio) now contains not lefs - 
than an hundred thoufand fouls, 
The State of Kentucky did not 
make a permanent fettlement before 
1780, which now contains not lefs 
than an hundred thoufand. The 
Cumberland fettlement began about 
this time, but it was at leaft three 
years afterwards bcinie there was 
fecurity given to that fettlement, 
and there are {fettled about fifty 
thoufand fouls more. Befides the 
fettlement in the Great Bend of the 
Tenafee, which will join them in 
their feparation from North Caroe 
lina, the fettlement of Nola Chucka 
and French-broad, made on the 
branches of the Tenafee in the yeat 
1782, 1789, 1784, and 1785, contain 
between thirty and forty thoufand 
fouls; feveral other fettlements are 
forming at the Iron Banks on the 
Mififinpi, befides thofe upon the 
weftern fide of the Ohio, which, ins 
cluding the inhabitants at Poft St. 
Vincent and the Kafkafkies (I 
judge from the beft information) do 
not fall fhort of fifty thoufand. 
have not mentioned the number in 
the fettlement of the Great Bend of 
the Tenafee, as I have not been able 
to colleét any fatisfa&ory informas 
tion refpeéting them: but I fuppofe 
the aggregate number of fouls in the 

welern 































weftern country is very litue, if at 
all, fhort of four hundred thoufand, 
including the fettlements of Hol{ton, 
Clinch River, and Powel’s Valley, 
which taken together, may amount 
to feventy thoufand fouls, and which 
are properly on the weftern waters. 

The fettlements on the weftern 
fide of the Ohio have been greatly 
harafled and retarded by the Indian 
war, which has continued with 
little variation fince 1785; but the 
vigorous meafurés which their de- 

redations have obliged Congrefs to 
adopt, muft end with a permanent 

eace, or in a few years their pro- 
vocations will lead to the extirpa- 
tion of the whole of the Miami and 
Illinois tribes. Their prowefs and 
determined refolution will, no doubt, 
confiderably annoy our army, which, 
having been moftly recruited from 
the Atlantic country, are not ac- 
quainted with fuch dexterity and 
courage, or indeed habituated to 
their manner of fighting; but our 
numbers have grown too confi- 
derable; for, defeats only invigorate 
our meafures, while the lofs of every 
man, to nations whofe population 
is fo extremely tardy as that of the 
favages of America, is a lamentable 
confideration. 


Or true MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c. or 
or MOROCCO. 


BY WILLIAM LEMPRIERE, 





PPHE manner of falutation among 

the Moors is, when two equals 
meet, by a quick motion they fhake 
hands, and afterwards kifs each 
other’s hand. When an inferior 
meets a fuperior, fuch as-an officer 
of rank, a judge, or a governor, he 
kiffes that part of his Haick which 
covers the arm, and fometimes as a 
higher mark of refpeét, he will kifs 
his feet. But the compliment due 
tothe emperor, or any of the princes 
of the blood, is to take off the cap 
or turban, and to proftrate the head 
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In the peopling this country new 
States will naturally arife, and thus, 
in contemplating the continent of 
America, we may form an adequate 
idea of what will be the magnitude 
of its federal empire. The upper 
fettlement onthe Ohio, though more 
populous than the fettlement of 
Cumberland, is not likely to be- 
come a feparate State fo foon. The 
greateft part of it is within the li- 
mits of Pennfylvania, and not fo 
remote from the capital of that State 
as the Cumberland fettlement is 
from the capital of North*Carolina. 
The intercourfe is continual, and 
the produétions of the country, or 
at leaft their cattle, may be driven 
to Philadelphia, &c. &c, as I have 
obferved before; and their influence 
is not fufficient to procure them an 
act of feparation, fhould they defire 
it. Inthe cafe of North Carolina 
and Cumberland there is little or ne 
communication between them, nor 
is it to be expeéted that it ever can 
be the intere(ft of either to continue 
the conneétion ; therefore, it is moft 
likely, that diftri@ will follow Ken- 
tucky in the links of the great fe- 
dera} chain. 

[ To be continued. ] 


tus INHABITANTS 


When two particu 
lar friends or relations meet, they 
anxioufly embrace and kifs each 
other’s faces and beards for a few 


to the ground. 


minutes, make a number of en- 
guiries about the health of each 
party, as well as that of their fami- 
lies, but feldom allow time for a re- 
ply. , 

The common topics for converfa- 
tion among thefe people, are the 
occurrences of the place, religion, 
their women, and their horfes. As 
curlofity is a quality which naturally 

attaches 
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attaches to all indolent people, it 
may eafily be conje¢tured that the 
Moors are not deficient in this re- 
fpett. It is incredible with what 
avidity they lay hold of any*trifling 
circuinftance which may occur in 
the neighbourhood; what pleafure 
and what pride they feem to take in 
communicating it; nor are they de- 
ficient in the arts of magnifying or 
adorning the tale with every ad- 
dition which may ferve to render it 
more palatable, or give it a greater 
appearance of plaufibility. 

Religion is alfo a favourite topic; 
but this fubje& is confined princi- 
pally to thofe focieties which are 
frequented by their talbs, or men of 
letters. As thefe gentlemen, how- 
ever, are not a little proud of their 
acquirements in reading and writing, 
they do not fail to embrace every 
epportunity of manifefting their fu- 
periority over thofe who are not fo 
happy as to be dillinguifhed by thofe 
accomplifhments. 

Decency of manners and delicacy 
mm eonverfation are among the mott 
certain marks of refinement and 
civiljzation, and the contrary vices 
are equally univerfal characeriflics 
of ignorance and barbariim, The 


“converfation of the Moors concern- 


ing their women is of the molt 
trifling and difgufling defeription, 
and confifts of ablurd and vulgar 
obfervations, equally repugnant to 
decency and comnnon tenfe. 

The fubje&t, however, on which, 
like our young men of fafhion in 
England, they appear moft calcu- 
lated to fhine, is their horfes. It 
would indeed be truly difgraceful 
not to be accomplifhed upon this 
topic, fince it appears to occupy, 
both day and night, by far the 
greate(t portion of their attention. 
J have formerly intimated that thefe 
animals are feidom kept in ftables 
in Morocco. ‘They are watered 
and fed only once a day, the former 
at one o’ciock at noon, and the lat- 
ter at fun-fet; and the only mode 
which they ule to clean them, is by 
Wafhing them all over in a river 


two or three times a week, and 
fuffering them to dry themfelves, 

Notwith{tanding the attachmetit 
which the Moors manifett to. thei 
horfes, they moft certainly ufe them 
with great cruelty. Their higheft 
pleafure, and one of their fir't ac: 
complifhments, is, by means of long 
and fharp fpurs to make the hotfé 
go full fpeed. and then to ftop him 
inftantancoufly: and in this they 
certainly manifeft uncommon dex. 
terity. The iron-work of their 
bridles is fo conftru€ed that by its 
preffure on the horfe’s tongue ahd 
lower jaw, with tlie leaft exertion 
of the rider, it fills his mouth full 
of blood, and if not ufed with the 
utmoft caution throws him inevitably 
on his back. The bridle has only 
a fingle rein, which is fo very long 
that it ferves the purpofe of both 
whip and bridle, ‘The Moorith 
faddle is in fome degree fimilar to 
the Spanifh, but the pummel is ftill 
higher and more peaked. Their 
ftirrups, in which they ride very 
fhort, are fo formed as to cover the 
whole of the foot. They either 
plate or gild them, according to the 
dignity, opulence, or fancy of the 
poffeflor, Their faddies, which are 
covered with red woollen gloth, or; 
if belonging to a perfon of con- 
fequence, with red fatin or damatk, 
are faftened with one ftrong git 
round the body, in the European 
ftyle, and another round the fhoul- 
ders. 

The Moors frequently amufe 
themfelves by riding with the ut 
moft apparent violence againft a 
wall; and a ftranger would con- 
ceive it impofMfible for them to avoid 
being dafhed to pieces, when jutt as 
the horfe’s head touches the wall; 
they flop him with the utmoft ac: 
curacy. ‘To ftrangers on horfeback 
or on foot it is alfo a commofi 
fpecies of compliment to ride vio- 
lently up to them, as if intending 
to trample them to picces, and then 
to ftop their horfes fhort and fire a 
mufquet in their faces, ‘This coms 
pliment 1 have experienced, and 
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gould very well have difpenfed with 
their poliienefs, Upon thefe oc- 
qafions, they are very proud in dif- 
covering their dexterity in horfe- 
manfhip, by making the animal rear 
up, fo as almott to throw him on his 
back, putting him immediately after 
on the full fpeed for a few yards, 
then ftopping him inftantaneoully, 
and all this is occompanied by loud 
and hollow cries. 
- There is another favourite amufe- 
ment. which difplays perhaps fu- 
perior agility: a number of perfons 
on horfeback ftart at the fame mo- 
ment, and accompanied with loud 
fhouts, gallop at full {peed to an ap- 
pointed {fpot, when they ftand up 
ftrait in the ftirrups, put the rein, 
which I have juft obferved is very 
Jong, in their mouths. level their 
pieces and fire them off; throw their 
frelocks immediately over their 
right fhoulders, and {top their horfes 
nearly at the fame inftant. This I 
‘am told is their manner of engaging 
in an aétion. 

Though I am willing to allow 
the Moors the merit of fitting a 
horfe well, and, as far as is neceflary 
for the above-mentioned exercife, of 
having a great command over him, 
-yet their horfes are ill-bred, and 
they entirely negleét to teach them 
thofe paces which in Eyrope are 
confidered as the moft agreeable for 
the commun purpofes of riding. As 
none of thefe animals in Morocco 
are geldings, and as the Moors are 
unacquainted with the ufe of the 
ring, they are obliged to break them 
in when very young by taking them 
long and fatiguing journies, par- 
ticularly oyer the mountainous and 
rocky part of the country, where 
they foon reduce their fpirit; they 
then take the opportunity of teach- 
ing them to rear up, ftand fire, gal- 
lop, and ftop fhort in the manner 
already related, and having accam- 
plifhed this they are fatished without 
any further qualification. For this 
seafon a Barbary horfe feldom can 
perform any other pace than a full 
gallop or walk; and from being 
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broken in and worked hard be- 
fore they have acquired their full 
ftrength, thefe hortes in a very few 
years become unfit for fervice. The 
Moors feildom ride the mares, but 
keep them in the country for breed- 
ing; and, contrary to the general 
opinion in Europe, they confider 
them fo much more valuable than 
horfes, that they are never permitted 
to be exported. 

Like all barbarous nations, the 
Moors are: paffionately fond of 
mufic, and fome few have a tafte for 
poetry. Their flow airs, for want 
of that variety which is introduced 
when the fcience has attained a 
degree of perfeétion, have a very 
melancholy famenefs; but fome of 
their quick tunes are beautiful and 
fimple, and partake in fome degree 
of the charaétereftic melody of the 
Scotch airs, The poetry of their 
fongs, the conftant fubjeé&t of which 
is love, though there are few nations 
perhaps who are lefs fenfible of that 
paffion, has certainly lefs merit thar 
the mufic. 

Their inftruments are a kind of 
hautboy, which differs from ours 
only in having no keys; the man- 
doline, which they have learnt to 
play upon from their neighbours 
the Spaniards; another inftrument 
bearing fome refemblance to a violin, 
and played upon in a fimilar man- 
ner, but with only two firings; the 
large drum, the common pipe, and 
the tabor. Thefe united, and ac- 
companed with a certain number 
of voices, upon many occafions 
form a band, though folo mufic is 
more common in this unfocial coun- 
try. 

Upon all days of rejoicing, this 
kind of mufic, repeated vollies of 
mu({quetry, either by men on horfe- 
back opr on foot, and in the even- 
ing a grand attack upon the 
Culcofou, conftitute the principal 
part of the public entertainments, 
Mountebanks and jugglers alfo of 
every defcription meet with great 
encouragement from the Moors, 

There are no ather places of re 

ception 
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ception for the accommodation of 
travellers in this country, except in 
their Fondaks, which are only to be 
met with in large towns. Thefe 
confilt of a ceftain number of dirty 
apartments, with no other accom- 
modation whatever, but the walls 
and roof, to proteé the ftranger 
from the inclemency of the weather ; 
and he muft furnifh himfelf with 
every article of which he may be in 
want, both in refpeé& to provifions 
and bedding. There is at the fame 
time an open court, where the horfes 
of all travellers are intermixed. 

In moft of the towns there are 
regular fchools, where thofe chil- 
dren whofe parents have the means 
of doing it, and have fenfe enough 
to fend them (which indeed are but 
few in proportion to the whole) are 
inftru€led by the talbs in reading 
and writing, and fometimes in the 
firft rules of arithmetic. The greater 
part of the people, however, learn 
very little more than to read a few 
prayers feleéted from the Koran, 
which are in common ufe, and are 
written in Arabic charaéters,. on 
paper which is pafted on a board. 

To fpeak particularly on the re- 
ligion of the Moors would require 
a volume, and fuch a volume as 
would certainly be more extenfive 
than entertaining. Itis well known 
they profefs the Mahometan faith, 
and I may add, that they attend 
very rigidly to all the bigotry and 
fuperftition which is peculiar to 
that religion. 

Since every flranger who enters 
a mofque is either put to death or is 
obliged to conform to their religion, 
a very exaét account of their places 
of worfhip is not to be expeted 
from an European, The obferva- 
tions I made en paffant, the doors, 
which are very large, being in the 
day-time always open, I fhail en- 
deavour to relate. 

The mofque is ufually a large 
fquare building, compofed of the 
fame materials as the houtes, con- 
fitting of broad and lofty piazzas, 








opening into a {quare court, in > 
manner in fome degree fimilar to 
the Royal Exchange of London 
In the center of the court is a large 
fountain, and a fmall ftream fur. 
rounds the piazzas, where the Moors 
perform the ceremony of ablution, 
‘The court and piazzas are floored 
with blue and white ¢checquered 
tiling, and the latter are covered 
with matting, upon which the 
Moors kneel while repeating their 
prayers. In the moft confpicuous 
part of the mofque, fronting the eaft 
{tands a kind of pulpit, where the 
talb or prieft occafionally preaches, 
The Moors always enter this place 
of worfhip barefooted, leaving their 
flippers at the door, On the topof 
the mofque is a fquare fteeple with 
a flag-ftaff, whither at ftated hours 
the talb afcends, hoifts a white flag 
(for they have no bells,) and calls 
the people to prayers, repeating in 
Arabic three times and addrefling 
himfelf each time to a different part 
of the town, How great is God! 
Mahomet is his prophet! Come all 
ye faithful; come to prayer. From 
this high fituation the voice is heard 
at a confiderable diftance, and the 
talbs have a monotonous mode of 
enunciation, the voice finking at 
the end of every fhort fentence, 
which in fome meafure refembles 
the found of a bell. 

The moment the flag is difplayed 
every perfon forfakes his employ- 
ment, and goes to prayers. If they 
are near a mofque, they perform 
their devotions within it, otherwile 
immediately on the {pot where they 
happen to be, and always with their 
fuecs towards the eaft, in honour of 
the prophet Mahomet, who it is 
well known was buried at Medina, 
The prayer which is generally re- 
peated on thefe occafions is a chapter 
from the Koran, acknowledging the 
goodnefs of God and Mahomet; 
and it is accompanied with various 
geftures, fuch as lifting the hands 
above the head, bowing twice, per 
forming two genuflexions, bowing 
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gain twice, and kifling the ground, 
The whole of this ceremony they 
fepeat three times, 

Their fabbath is on our Friday, 
and commences from fix o’clock 
the preceding evening, On this 
day they ufe a blue flag inftead of 
: As it has been pro- 
phefied that they are to be conquer- 


ed by the Chriftians on the fabbathe 
day, the gates of all the towns and 
of the emperor’s palaces are fhut 
when at divine fervice on that day, 
in order to avoid being furprifed 
during that period. Their talbs are 
not diftinguifhed by any particular 
drefs, ; 
[ To de continued. } 


ACCOUNT or WYTHYCOMBE CHURCH, 


wilH A VIEW OF THE SAME, 


HE parifh of Withycombe, or 

Withecombe in the Moor, in 
the county of Devon, is fituate on 
the eaftern fide of the extenfive 
foreft of Dartmoor, about five miles 
from Afhburton, nearly in the mid- 
way between Exeter and Plymouth, 
The church and tower have a very 
fine appearance from every point of 
view: the former is an old low 
building, about thirty-five feet high, 
to the top of the roof; but the 
fteeple appears to be of a much more 
modern date; it is one hundred and 
thirty feet in height to the fummit 
of the pinnacle, and is compofed of 
hewn granite, “Their fituation, the 
materials of which they are com- 
pofed, and the contra{ft formed be- 
tween them with refpeét to their dif- 
ferent heights, add greatly to the 
beauty of the objeét. Prince, in his 
Worthies of Devon, gives an ac- 
count of a dreadful ftorm of thun- 
der and lightning which happened 
here, during divine fervice, on Sun- 
day, Oétober 21, 1638. “It was 
preceded by fuch darknefs, that the 
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people could not fee to read, The 
church was much torn and defaced 
with the lightning, The north-eaft 
pinnacle of the tower was thrown 
down, and broke through the roof 
into the church, During this dread 
ful vifitation, there were three per- 
fons loft their lives, and fixty-two 
hurt, divers of them having their 
linen burnt, though their outward 
garments were not fo much as 
finged. Mr. George Lyde, the mi+ 
nifter, was then in his pulpit, and 
providentially received no harm, 
The lightning feized on his wife, 
and burnt her cloathes and many 
parts of her body.” An account of 
this ftorm, with a defcription of the 
parifh, was written in verfe by the 
minifter, and is now in the hands 
of the parifhioners, Another copy 
of verfes was vritten on the occafion 
by a {choolmafter of the parifh, 
which is ftill to be feen painted on 
the walls of the church, 

N.B. The fame pinnacle was 
thrown down a fecond time about 
forty years fince, 


PROVIDING FOR THE POOR, 


With preliminary and jubfequent Corfderations, by the Secretary of the Bath 
and Weft of England Society. 


( Concluded from Page 265. ) 


OTHING is more eafy than 

for a few trials to be made in 

{mall manufa€turing towns, and in 

country diftriéts where agriculture 

is the chief employment of the poor. 
Vou, All, 


This at leaft muft be allowed to be 
true, aseto the mode of proceeding, 
the general earnings af the poor 
coming weekly through the hands of 
the gentlemen, tradelmen, and far- 

\ i mers, 
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mers, near whom they live. But 
a ferious doubt has arifen, whether 
farmers fervants be not worle paid 
fcr labour than any other, and con- 
fequently lea{t capable of {paring a 
{mall weekly contribution? If this 
be the cafe, it is a fubje&t of much 
regret, feeing that of all defcriptions 
of labourers thefe are the moft ufeful 
and eflential. This fubje& is worthy 
of general confideration; and a gene- 
ral agreement in moft counties, to 
increafe the pay of labourers in 
hufbandry, feems indeed, from the 
common fenfe of the public, to be 
neceflary. It may be a difficulty to 
fix the point at which a provident 
poor man might be unable to fpare 
three-pence per week out of his in- 
come, without oppreffing himfelf or 
fome of his family; but undoubtedly, 
in the common courfe of nature’s 
wants, there is fuch a point; to 
prevent, however, the knowledge of 
it, is both more wife and more 
virtuous, than to wifh to have it 
afcertained! Give him the power of 
contribution, and then the ufe of it 
nay be fairly expeéted. By a cor- 
dial agreement of matters to point 
out the advantages of fuch a plan, 
and to employ in preference thofe 
labourers who fhould conient to it, 
confent muft become general. From 
the readinefs which the poor in 
{ome places have fhewn to incorpo- 
rate themielves, and the idea they 
ealily admit, that to provide againtt 
adverfity is advantageous and ho- 
nourable, we would hope there 
would feldom be found a murmure 
ing difpofition, And if their mafters 
aud the principal inhabitants were 
generally, by way of encourage- 
snent, to contribute in common with 
them, the plan would become highly 
popular and pleating, 

Should it be objetted againft fuch 
a plan, that it would go to the 
making of the fund too Jarge, which 
might ocealion vélaxation among the 
poor contxvsutars; it is anfwered, 
afl, Let the wealthy contribute only 
fu far as always to keep the fund up 
to @ certain lum, preporioned to 
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the number of contributing Ja, 
bourers; or, 2dly.. Let the wealthy 
contribute at pleafure, and let the 
amount, over and above the aflumed 
ftandard of proportion be conftant] 
divided once or twice a year amon 
the poor contributors, according to 
their number of children, 

Either rule might be adopted, as 
moft fuitable to the circumftances of 
the parifh or diftri& ; but the latter 
may be found the moft ufefal, as 
being moft liberal in its principle, 
and as tending to ftrengthen the 
affeétion of the poor to their bene. 
fa&tors, which is the fureft bond of 
good faith in fociety, 

Laftly, Such a conquering mea 
fure would bid fair to fecure, almoft 
beyond a powered of mifcarriage, 
the original purpofe of funding ; the 
plan being thus rendered doubly 
encouraging to the poor, that eale 
and energy of mind, which make 
perfeverance a pleafure, may be ex. 
peéted to remain undiminifhed—for 
an individual to flag, would be to 
expole himfelf to the reproach of all 
around him, 

The conftant recolle&tion that the 
fund is augmenting by the contribu- 
tion of thofe not likely to diminifh 
it; or if not conftantly augmenting, 
at leaft attentively’ aided by fuch 
perfons; would fill moft of the 
poor with gratitude, which on ‘the 
prefent plan of intercourfe is not 
deemed a very common virtue among 
them. But this animated affeétion, 
once excited, will be’ kept alive 
without difficulty, by the continued 
benefits found to refult from the 
connection between themfelves and 
their benevolent fuperiors, Under 
fuch a patronage the moft worthy 
among the poor would become im- 
proved into fliil better examples to 
the lefs worthy, Emulation, then, 
infenfibly flides into the bofom of 
the flothful and of confequence their: 
molt obnoxious habits become gra 
dually correéted, All the laborious 
part of a diftri@, on fuch a plan, 
would be animated to ftrive as in 
one common caule, feeling one 

common 
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gommon intereft, looking to one 
common fecurity! The {mall de- 
duétion of three-pence per week 
would be compenfated by the triumph 
that the idea of a fund of their own 
would in{pire. Their children would 
naturally catch fomething of the fen- 
fation, and be more prompt and 
alert in their little exertions, The 
principle of independence, {fo con- 
genial to the human mind, thus 
foftered, would grow with their 
growth, and ftrengthen with their 
ftrength. The moral effeét of this 
principle, rightly cherifhed, is a 
wonderful improvement of the 
mind itfelf, and would ,be found 
not only the moft powerful ftimulus 
toindufiry abroad, but to the beft 
@conomy of the family at home. 
From a general courfe of provident 
attentions, a growing diflike to the 
oppolite habits, fuch as, the fre- 
uenting of wakes, and other pe- 
riodical aflemblies for idle pur- 
pofes, may be expetted, till a uni- 
form regularity of meritorious and 
yirtuous conduét might be found, 
where idlenefs, vice, and mifery, 
had formerly dwelt. 

Where a hahit of tippling at the 
ale-houfe prevails in the father of a 

oor family, jt is of {mall con- 
li to the comfort of that 
family how much or how littl¢ he 
earns, or whether the articles of 
fubfiftence be dear or cheap ; wretch- 
éednels muft attend his family, All 
that fuch a man will earn, or filch, 
iseafily confumed by himfelf, and 
confumed under a grovelling and 
ftupid notion that to endeavour to 
fave any thing is vain; or if attain- 
able, that there is a greatey good in 
the wafte or indulgence of the pre- 
fent mo:nent. 

It may indeed poflibly be objested, 
that malt liquor 1s the natural beve- 
tage of this country, and that by a 
rigid difcouragement of drinking 
{trong beer, the -confumption of 
barley would be lelfened, and the 
landed intereft thereby fuffer, It 
fhall be readily granted that male 
liguor is the national beverage, and 


that a check to the growth of barley 
is not to be haftily hazarded; but 
fuch an evil, if it be one, may: 
pollibly be guarded again{t -in a 
confiderable degree, by atiempting 
an alteration in the mode of con- 
fumption, 

The ftate of malting and brewery, 
under this {peculation, comes na- 
turally into confideration, It is now 
the policy of the legiftature to lay 
fo heavy a duty on malt, as wholly 
to exclude from poor, and almott 
from middling families, in towns 
efpecially, the ancient praftice of 
brewing for themlelves, Thus it 
comes to pafs that, comparatively, 
few private families or even publi- 
cans brew. I will not fay that in 
the article of {trong beer, efpecially 
now porter is fo generally brewed 
out of London, the public is under 
any material difadvantage from the 
parliamentary fyftem. Certain it is 
that a fub{tantial common brewer of 
{trong beer and porter, on a large 
icale of bufinefs, can now brew 
cheaper and better than a {mali one. 
And confidering the high duties on 
the (taple articles of brewery, it is 
rather a matter of furprife that beers 
of the various degrees of ftrength, 
fhould be rendered on the whole fo 
good as they really are, at the prices 
they are fold for. 

But it is worthy of confideration 
whether an equal confumption of 
malt may not be obtained by a 
different ufe of breweries from that 
which prevails at prefent, and the 
nation, including the bulk of the 
poor, for whofe advantage we are 
now concerned, be better, that is 
more generally and uletully, fup- 
phed with malt liquor, On the 
prefent fyftem, in country towns 
and diitriéts c{pecially, the alterna- 
tive is nearly this: {trong beer, or: 
no heer at all; for any thing below 
the defcription of {trong beer is with 
difficylty to be procured, Hence 
water, for a common beverage, ts 
frequently drank in poor families, 
where ftrong beer on account of this 
man’s irregularitics, cannot be at- 
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forded. And perhaps a hankering 
prevails in him after ftrong beer, 
beyond what might be the cafe if a 
fupply of frefh and palatable {maller 
beer could be readily obtained. This 
hankering after a favourite liquor is 
augmented by the difficulty of pro- 
curing it in common, And when 
a poor man once breaks out of 
his bufine/s, and gets to the alehoufe, 
he is frequently flimulated with a 
defire of an immoderate quantity, 
incurs an expence equal to what 
might fupply his whole family with 
good table beer, lofes his time in 
drunkennefs, (which lols of time is 
alfo a public lofs to the community) 
injures his health and morals, and 
prevents the poffibility of harmony 
in his family. The landed interett, 
then, in this part of the confumption 
of barley, and that of the revenue in 
the confumption of malt, are fo far 
forth fupported by irregularity, mi- 
fery, and a wafte againft the wall, 
To obviate thefe obje@ions, and 
ferious evils to the poor, (which are 
alfo connetted with evils to manu- 
fattures, and confequently to the 
nationa! intereft) would it not be 
found policy to encourage the fetting 
up of {mall beer breweries jn country 
laces and manuta¢turing towns? 
As an article of large profit, the 
brewing of {mall beer for fale in 
fuch towns and places, may not be 
held out as greatly inviting; nor is 
it perhaps of confequence, or at ail 
Gefirable, that it fhould. Ina na- 
tional and moral point of view, it 
nay be quite as defirable that ten or 
twenty members of the community 
fhould get a decent fubfiltence upon 
an equality of trade, as that one 
fhould acquire a large fortune, while 
many others fhail be his labourers 
in the manufaéturing of an article, 
And yet in large towns, and for the 
fupply of large towns. with a liquor 
of all others molt pleafant and uleful 
to Englifhmen who can afford to 
drink it, large and fkilful brewers 
of ftrong becr will alwavs be en- 
copraged, and it is defirable they 
fhould be, Neither do I conceive 
it would be an evil if fuch men 


were alittle to raife the price of 
{trong beer, I mean only the finey 
pale beer of this country, and give 
the confumer an equivalent in age 
firength, and ftudied excellence of 
flavour; which might tend to check 
the now immoderate ule of a foreign 
and frequently {purious noxious a 
ticle, under the name of red-port 
The confumption of this article of 
late years, and perhans we may all 
fay the more unwholefome article 
of French brandy, 1s a national dif 
advantage, as well as a moral one, 
For they are articles which aj 
againfi a favourable balance of tra 
and induce luxury and difeafe, 
But though, as was hinted befo 
the profit of merely fmall» bes 
breweries, efpecially on that con 
tracted {cale which fome fituationg 
will require, may not be Inviting, 
yet it fhould be remembered thatias 
things are great or {mall by com 
arifon, a profit which to large 
rewers would be unworthy of no 
tice, might be ufeful and fufficientts 
another man of finall property, {mall 
views, and in the habits of manual 
labour, And it is prefymable thi 
by a little encouragement many 
would be found ready to embark on 
fuch a fcale of brewery, merely for 
a {canty livelihood, or to employ’ 
part of their time; the experiment 
is eafy, and may be worth the trial, 
It may be objeéted that a man in 
narrow circumftances cannot pur 
chafe cafks, and theneceffary appare 
tus for felling beer in_ barrels, or 
half or quarter barrels, more efpe 
cially as the expence of delivery 
would be a ferioys one, andthe 
rifque of not being paid more ferious 
fill, But if only one perfon ina 
{mall compaét village, whofe houle 
fhould be favourable to the under- 
taking, or two cr more in a large and 
extentiye parifh, were once eftablithy 
ed, with a {mall ftock of cafks, and 
to fell the beer to thofe who would 
fetch it by the quart or gallon, it 
feems probable that fuch a plan 
would be found very convenient to 
the poor, who might be “furnifhed 
jult as they happen to want, andin 
@ manner 
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gmanner the moft compatible with 
their circumftances. A poor family, 
which, without fuch a plan, could 
not confiftently with their income 
have any beer at all, might on this 
ky out from one penny to fix-pence 
without trouble or lofs of time; and 
having this beverage would be lefs 
likely to make a common beverage 
of tea, which, with the expence of 
refined {ugar and butter, is enough 
to impovertfh the parents, as well as 
to enervate their offspring. But 
fuch an eftablifhment of breweries, 
jf ufeful at all, as it is prefumed 
they would be, mult fucceed beft 
under the advice and encourage- 
ment of principal men in a parifh, 
who will be the beft judges of the 

alification, proper difpofition, and 
eiane, of thofe who fhould be 
induced to engage. It may not 
always be neceffary, and certainly 
would not, for thofe who embark to 
{pend their whole time in fuch an 
undertaking; much other ufeful 
bufinefs may be done, when brewing 
isfufpended, while a fingle indivi- 
dual of the family might draw and 
ferve out the beer to the perfons 
who fetch it. Such a plan in large 
towns where common breweries are 
already eltablifhed, feems to be 
fuperfeded, by the felling of this 
article at chandlers’ fhops; but the 
abundant convenience and great ad- 
vantage of that fupply, without the 
neceflity of going to the alehoufe, is 
a ftrong recommendation for an at- 
tempt to be made in a more extenfive 
manner. 


It:may be pleafing to fome gentle- 
; men, to read any additional, and 
recent fentiments of fo ingenious 
awriter as Mr. Pew, on his fa- 
vourite fubje& ; his letter, there- 
fore, re{petting the infertion of 
his pamphlet, is iubjoined, 
TO THE SECRETARY. 
Dear Sir, 
I am much obliged to you for 
your polite letter, of the 24th in- 
fant, which J juft now received, 
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and feel myfelf highly honoured by 
the approbation of the Bath and 
Weft-of England Agriculture So- 
ciety are pleafed to exprefs of my 
{mall pamphlet refpeéting a better 
mode of providing for the Poor, 
publifhed in 1783 ; and if my feeble 
efforts can be of any avail, in fe- 
conding the endeavours of fo re- 
{pettable a Society, to bring about 
a more equal diflribution of the 
bounties of Providence among all the 
fons of men; I can affure you, that 
as it has been always an object in- 
deed very near my heart, it will give 
me the moft unfeigned fatisfattion, 

In that pamphlet I endeavoured 
to give, in the moft condenfed form, 
the principal advantages, both pofie 
tive and negative, which might 
reafonably be expetted from fuch a 
regulation; and now, after the fapfe 
of eight years, I cannot call tomind 
any additional arguments which are 
likely to convince thofe whole un- 
derftandings the former ftatement 
did not reach, If the Society de 
me the honour, therefore, (which 1 
much wifh) to infert my paper ia 
their next volume, I fhould wifh 
only to correét the few errors of the 
prefs as marked in the copy here- 
with fent, and to add the two notes, 
which by fome miftake of the prin- 
ter, were formerly omitted; for as 
to entering on the prattical ays or 
framing a bill by which the plan 
might be carried into execution, it 
feems to me, upon reflettion. not 
only to be highly prefumptious in 
any individual, but might perhaps 
be confidered as a direét infult to 
the legiflative wifdom of this country, 
without whofe afliftance, Iam clearly 
of opinion, no permanent or very 
effential advantages can accrue from 
it; but when I fay this, I mean 
only to exprefs my own private 
opinion ; for no one will be more 
happy to fee fuch additional argu- 
ments as may have fuggefted them- 
felves to any gentlemen of the fo- 
ciety, 

‘Lwo difficulties feem to have oce 
curred to feveral gentlemen, who I 
am 
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am fure are my friends, and well 
wifhers to mankind; the firft, as to 
the pratticability of the fcheme; the 
fecond, as to its legality, In anfwer 
to the firft, I can only fay, that if 
government would furnifh me with 
the neceffary powers, I would forfeit 
my life, or carry it generally into 
execution; and with regard to the 


A DIA 
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fecond, I confefs I can fee nothin 


more illegal or oppreffive in taxing 


aman for the future contingent fup. 
port of himfelf and his family, than 
in taxing him direétly for the {ups 
port of others. 

I am, dear Sir, your's, &e, 


R, PEW, 








LOG U E, 


BETWEEN LEANDER AND 





ALPHONZO, 


Ox this Quefiion———Have the Moderns excelled the Ancients in the Cultivation 
of the Arts and Sciences ? 


Leand. T,. VERY heart that wifhes 
for the happinefs of his 
country, muft rejoice at the progrefs 
of fcience. It is this that cultivates 
the finer feelings, and renders fo- 
ciety agreeable; enlarges the mind, 
enables it to contemplate the works 
of nature, and fits it to receive the 
moft fublime of earthly enjoyments, 
Alpkonzo. As far as we can go 
back in the annals of hiftory, we 
may fee traces of literature. Perfia, 
Egypt, Incia, and almoft all the 
eatiern nations had once tieir hetght 
of grandeur; once were famous for 
a knowledge of the arts and {ciences, 
But fcience, like nationai glory, has 
its rife and fall. While one nation 
is emerging from obfcurity, and be- 
ginning to collett the revs ot {cien- 
tific light, its neighbouring ftate, 
which has been lore famed for eru- 
dition, begins to decline, and foon 
is inveloved in the fame cloud of 
3gnorance and fuperitition, Even 
in Perfia, where the will of a prince 
has ever laboured to check the 
growth of knowledge, poets have 
silen up, in the early ages of the 
world, who diffufed light upon the 
ealtern nations: but the noble flame, 
unnourifhed by national laws, and 
overpowered by a torrent of igno- 
vance, was foon entirely extin- 
guifhed, ; ; 
Jeand. The decline of fcience ts 
merely relative. From its earliett 


dawn, it never has heen totally ma. 
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gietled ; but, when in one ftate, fome 
caufe has checked its progrefs, am 
other nation immediately Catches 
the flame. Tiere, the different arts 
are Cultivated with greater fuccels; 
having the knowledge direélly re 
ceived from the other nation, by 
attention they are brought in ade. 
gree nearer to perfettion—fo that 
every check upon the arts and 
{ciences which caules a relative dee 
cline, only changes the feat of lis 
terature, So far is [cience from bee 
ing depreciated by this change, that 
it is enabled to fhine with more 
con{picuous luftre, Manty changes 
have taken place in the literary 
world, The nations of the Eaft, in 
fucceffion, have feen their glory, 
Greece and Rome, by turns, have 
been the admiration of the learned 
world; from them the moderns 
caught the flame. and have produced 
philofophers. orators, poets, and mus 
fictans, By their inftruétions, man 
kind are drawn from the wildernefs 
of barbarity and ignorance, to the 
enchanting regions of virtue and 
true tafle; where human nature, 
dreft in the garb of general philan- 
thropy and of found wifdom, ap: 
pears far different from his former 
charaéter, in thole pages where un- 
bounded ambition, and lawlefs ty 
ranny, form the ftory, and where 
an Alexander and a Cafar are the’ 
heroes of the tale. yas 
Albk. True, indeed, are your o 
fervations, 
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fervations. Refinement of manners 
and talte ever goes hand in hand 
with a cultivation of the arts and 
fciences. Where one flourifhes, the 
other, by its fide, reflects its bril- 
liancy. Compared with the philo- 
fopher, the warrior, however enter- 
prifing and famous, diminifhes in 
our efteem, and yields the palm of 
te glory, which through innu- 
merable dangers, and fatigues, almoft 
infupportable, he ftrove to obtain. 
But, even the learned themfeives 
have been fo tin€tured with a falfe 
ambition, as to look, with a jealous 
eye, on the glory of thofe embarked 
with themfelves in the fame purfuit. 
Too much do national prejudices— 
too much does affettion for a coun- 
try—-and too much does ref{pect for 
aparticular age occafion difputes, 
which are by no means promotive 
of tafte and literature. Some there 
are, whofe rapacious hands would 

luck from the ancients of Greece 
and Rome that laurel, which ought 
ever to adorn them; who deny that 


thofe illuftrious names ought to be 
honoured with the fame of having 
carried to the higheft perfeétion 
many arts and {ciences. 

Leand. To be under the influence 
of prejudice, denotes a mind con- 


trated and illiberal. But the quef- 
tion, whether the ancients were fu- 
perior to the moderns in the polite 
arts and {ciences? admits of doubt. 
let us confider the arguments on 
each fide, for from them alone a de- 
termination fhould be formed, Na- 
tural philofophy, and the mathema- 
tics, have, undoubtedly, been moft 
fuccefsfully cultivated by the mo- 
derns, The ancients had their So 
crates, their Plata, tneir Ariftotle, 
and their Epicurus; thele were phi- 
lofophers—but, compared.with Des 
Cartes, Newton, Voltaire, or Frank- 
lin, their glory diminifhes, In ma- 
thematics likewife, they could boa? 
of great improvements. Furclid and 
Archimedes were eminent in this 
branch of literature; but they can- 
not be ranked with Tycho. Brahe, 
and other moderns, who have car- 
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ried this fcience ta the higheft .per- 
feétion, 

Alph. Thefe fciences are the ftudy 
of ages. It is impoflible that a few 
years attemtion fhould diveft them 
of every thing unintelligible or ab- 
furd. Our own age is ftill ignorant 
of many paffages in the great vo- 
lume of nature; and fucceeding ge- 
neralions will find myfleries in it 
which even their fuperior acutenefs 
will not be able to comprehend, 
With the politer arts it is different. 
Thefe are ftudies more adapted to 
our genius; they are the imitation 
of nature. And where tafte for 
their beauties, and genius for their 
ftudy are united, they are fooner 
brought to perfeétion. In poetry, 
fculpture, painting, mufic, and ora- 
tory, I think we may prove, that the 
ancients excelled, 

Leand. Do you forget the iong ca- 
talogue of poets, painters, ftatuaries, 
muficians, and orators, that croud 
the page of modern hiftory? Is not 
a Milton, a Raphael, a Handel, or 
a Lord Chatham, fufficient to con- 
vince you that your comparifon in 
favour of ancient rudenefs is chi- 
merical and ablurd ? 

Alph, As far as argument will en- 
force convigtion, we expect to aifent, 
Poetry let us firft conlider. Here, 
Homer, the prince of bards, pretents 
himlelf to our imagination, whofe 
excellence is beyond the reach of 
detraétion, whofe genius and tafte 
will ever be imitated, but never fure 
pafled. Virgil and Horace too, I 
might mention, but their works are 
too well known to require a de- 
{cription, ‘The taite of the ancients 
in general was ver, peculiar, At 
Athens, the common people were 
critics.in language, though war was 
a fludy with which all were ac- 
quainted ; the republic confumed 
vaft {ums in cultivating the polite 
arts, and in gratifying their talte for 
the pleafures of refineinent.. An 
evidence of this, the unbounded ge- 
nerofity with which they even la- 
vifhed the treafures of the ftate up- 
on poets and orators. The exhi- 

bition 
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bition of three of Sophocles’ trage- 
dies coft Athens more than it ex- 
pended in the Peloponnefian war, 
a war which continued for more 
than twenty years. 

A liberality of this kind is not 
found in modern nations, where po- 
verty with all its concomitarit evils, 
feems to be the never failing cha- 
ratteriftic of the poet. Sculpture 
and painting may be confidered in 
few words. We have the authority 
of the celebrated Italian ftatuary 
and painter, Michael Angelo, to 
prove that the ancients excelled in 
thefe. 

Leand. This confeffion of Angelo’s 
-may be confidered as the effect of a 
noble modelty. The ancients had 
only four colours, and knew not 
the ufe of oil in painting. Is it 
poflible, that, under thefe difadvan- 
tages, they fhould excel the mo- 
derns? 

Alph, But, if thefe difadvantages 
prevented their excelling, how much 
more worthy are they of our praife! 
‘bheir produftions have been com- 
pared with thofe of the moderns, 
and have often been declared fupe- 
rior, One of Angelo’s ftatues be- 
ing compared with an ancient pers 
formance of the fame kind, the moft 
accurate connoifleurs readily de- 
clared in favour of the latter; fup- 
poling, however, at the time, both 
tu have been of modern produc- 
tion. As to mufic, we cannot fo 
readily determine, It was the cuf- 
tom of ftatefmen, generals, and 
emperors, to recreate themfelves 
with this. From this circumftance, 
as well as the perfeftion to which 
they carried the other arts, we may 
infer that the progrefs of the an- 
cients in mufic was very great. 

Leand, You mention the compa. 
tifon of an ancient ftatue with one 


of Angelo’s. Angelo was very fen- 


fible of the undue attachment to the 
produdtions of the ancients, and 
this, very probably, was an artifice 
of his own contriving; fimilar to 
another of his played upon the en- 
thufialtic advocates of ancient wif, 
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tafte, literature, in fhort, of ancient 
perfcétion—it was this.—He made 
a ftatue in elegant tafte, broke off 
one arm, and the hand of the othe 
arm, and then went to Rome and 
buried the flatue in the Vicinity 
where he expe&ed that fome ¢itj. 
zens would have occafion to dip; 
Soon after it was difcovered, and 
brought to Rome. Here the vir. 
tuofi, from all countries, came ij 
great numbers, to view the admi 
rable curiofity. It was compared 
with the moft celebrated produdtions 
of Raphael, Angelo, and others 
who excelled in this branch it was 
declared by all to be infinitely {ij 
perior to any of their performances; 
feveral learned treatiles concerning 
it had already been handed tothe 
world, when Angelo, who alt the 
while {miled te fecret at the farce, 

roduced the arm and hand, 0 
Packlefs connoiffeurs! unfortunate 
virtuofi! made fubjeéts of ridicule 
and contempt for an ignoble croud! 
This may warn every one not ‘to 
fufler antattachment for any opinion 
to triumph over reafon, and notto 
lavifh praifes on the ancients at the 
expence of their fuperiors. Your 
arguments in favour of ancient ora 
tory we will next confider. 

Alph. It is well known that the 
governments of Greece and Rome 
were more favourable to oratory, 
than the government of any mo- 
dern ftate. There, affairs refpett 
ing the ftate were debated before 
the people, who had a weighty in- 
fluence, at lea{t, in the decifion of 
all criminal trials. Their paffions 
were {wayed at will by the arts of 
the orator. But in modern nations, 
{ometimes private interelt {ways the 
mind of the legiflator, or Suge 
And this, rhetoric and good argu- 
mentation can never alter. Witnels 
the {pirited oratory and_ patriotic 
exhortations of Lord Chatham in 
the parliament of Britain, where 
felf-intereft had taken the reins, 
and was about to precipitate the na 
tion into the gulph of injuftice an 
oppreflion, If true — and 

oun 
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found wifdom prevail, oratory is 
likewife. ineffe@ual. From thefe 
caufes we may. reafonably account, 
why Greece refounded with the 
fane of a Periclesand Demofthenes; 
and Rome with that of a Cicero, a 
Caefar, and Pliny, while modern 
Europe and America have not pro- 
duced one worthy to be confidered 
their rival. 

Leand. But cannot this difficulty 
be refolved? In learning, the an- 
cients were in their infancy. One 
who carried the {ciences to any de- 
gree of perfection, was confidered 
asaprodigy. In modern times, the 
ats and {ciences are fo univerfally 
cultivated, and there are fo many 
rivals for fame and honour, that an 
impartial world knows not on whom 
’ ‘to place the wreath of glory. One 
argument of importance is yet un- 
named, You obferved that refine- 
‘ment of manners and tafte was ever 
a concomitant of the arts and 
{ciences. ‘Ehis is doubtlefs a truth. 
Wherever the f{ciences are culu- 
‘vated, there appears blofloms of 
friendfhip, there fhine forth all the 
virtues which embellifh human f{o- 
sicty. But, what do we fee of re- 
finement among the ancient {tates 
of Europe? what, through the na- 
tions of Egypt or Perfia? Scarce 
were.the feelings of fympathy known; 
each one {trove to increafe his own 
happincis by the deftruétion of his 
neighbour's. What-a contraft. with 
the manners of the prefent zra! 
JInftead of the favage cruelties which 
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chara&terized the ancients, we may 
fee the tender offices of humanity; 
friends retiring to the fhade of the 
peaceful olive; there, mingling their 
joys or forrows; each one partici- 
pating the feelings of the.other. Is 
not this, according to, your own af- 
fertion, an undeniable proof that the 
arts and fciences are carried to 
greater perfettion by the moderns 
than by the ancients, 

Alph. The different forms of go- 
vernment have great. influence in. 
regulating the manners of a nation, 
Befides, a more potent reafon may, 
be adduced, why the ancients were 
more barbarous in their manners 
than the moderns. — Friendly inter- 
cour(e.with the fair-fex is abfolutely 
necellary to foften and polifh the 
manners of a people. . Had not the 
ancient rigorous laws and cuftoms 
kept the female genius in ob{curity, 
they might have equalled, and per- 
haps furpaffed, the moderns in se- 
finement, _ Philofophy and mathe- 
matics, as you obferved, have, per- 
haps, been carried to the higheft 
perfection by the moderns; but in 
the politer arts, I think we have ar- 
guments to prove that the ancients 
excelled: as you are of the oppofite 
opinion, let us refer the decifion to 
fome impartial judge, and imagine 
that we hear the voice of the um- 
pire bidding us in the words of Pa- 
lemon, 

“¢ Claudite jam rivos, pueri;—fat prata 
biberunt.’’ Vire, 


NTMENT. 


Navidus atqive. 
Quadricis petimus bene viveres + 


VERY writer, from the infigni- 
ficant {cribbler to the prince of 
Lyrics, has reiterated the praifes of 
contentment. ‘They tell us we fa- 
tigue ourfelves, in purfuit of an ob- 
xe, which, did we fit fill, we 
ould immediately find. It mutt 
indeed be confeffed that crati ion 
pexcites defire, But if we coniider . 


Vor, XII, 


ficat 


aL 


the conftitution of 


man we fhali be 
obliged to diilent from the univerfal 


opinion of writers, He is an ative 
being, and cannot be happy without 
contnual employment. It is in 
purfuit, not potleffion, that he is 
really bleit. For we find that he, 
who ceales to purfue, and fits dowa 
to enjoy thafe pleafures, which he 
has 


o 
ea - 
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has already obtained, is immediately 
fatiated, He has no objet, which 
engrofies his attention, and of con- 
fequence feels the full weight of 
every evil of life. But in purfuit, 
our ardour prevents us from ob- 
ferving any thing, but the objeé in 
view, and makes us difregard the 
trifling accidents which befal us. 
Without conftant a€tivity, the 
body is unnerved and the mind de- 
bilitated. Fortunately, however, 
there is a fet of defires in man, 
which ever {pur him on to attain 
fome obje&t, that they aflure him 
fhall be happinefs. Thefe fufh- 
ciently evince that nature formed 
not man for idlenefs; but that to be 
happy, he mutt be for ever on the 
wing. Should the phantom elude 
his grafp, he muft ftill purfue. For 
while fhe flies, fhe fheds her in- 
fluence on him; and, when he 


thinks not of it, makes him happy. 
Like the coy virgin, fhe increates 
her lover’s pleafure by refufing him 
the immediate poffeffion of herfelf, 


It is generally fuppofed that our 
happinets increafes in proportion to 
the diminution of our defires, In- 
deed perfeé&t freedom from defires 
would afford us contentment in per- 
feiion; but then our happinefs 
would not much exceed that of a 
fiick ora tone. From man’s cone 
fiant uneafinefs in ‘his prefent con- 
dition many advantages accrue to 
himfelf and to fociety. Without 
continual exertion, fociety would be 
deflitute of thofe commotions, which, 
like excicile to the body, caufe 
every humour to flow in its proper 
channel, and preferve the health of 
the whole. Were every one con- 
tented with his condition, improve- 
ment muft be ever barred ; and every 
thing would {con revert to its origi- 
nal. The fine arts would languith, 
and fcience be forgotten. For who 
would not prefer to be idle and hap- 
py. to being adive and miferable ? 

Thefe would be the confequences 
of that perfeét contentment, which 
every poet has fung, but never 
prattiled; whieh the world has 
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commended by its words, and cone 
demned by its aftions. Let us then 
prefer uneafy activity to contented 
idlenefs, But while we avoid Scylla 
we mult beware of Charybdis, 
‘Though we fhould never fuffer con. 
tentment to degenerate into idle. 
nefs ; neither fhould we permit dif. 
content ‘to move us from our pro- 
per {phere of a&ion. But always 
choofing that, which is beft adapted 
to our genius, we fhould form our 
defigns with judgement, and pro- 
fecute them with vigour. If weare 
ever fhifting, ever endeavouring b 

different routs, to afcend the hill of 
fortune, like Syfiphus’ ftone, we 
fhall always roll, and never reach 
the fummit. 

Here then we fee that a certain 
degree of difcontent is neceflary to 
the happinefs of the individual and 
of fociety; and that too great a de. 
gree of it oppofes the ‘interefts 
of both. To keep within thefe 
limits, which it is unhappinels to 
pals, we muft fubje& our defires to 
reafon, They muft never be gra. 
tified at the expence of virtue. Even 
when they are not incompatible 
with it, they may be fometimes fo 
chimerical, and caule fo great un 
eafinefs, that to indulge them is dif- 
obedience to reafon. The defire to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerufalem on 
foot, or to afcend to the moon, 
though perfeétly innocent, mult tor- 
ture the breaft of the:madman, by 
whom it is indulged. Hence it ap- 
pears that we fhould never gratify 
innocent delires, unle{s we are con- 
vinced that upon the whole, they 
will be advantageous to ourfelves, 
or to fociety. When we are well 
afflured that the gratification of our 
defires will either promote our wel- 
fare, without injuring others ; or, if 
prejudicial to ourfelves, their ad 
vantage to fociety will preponderate 
this private evil, it is a virtue and 
almoft a duty to gratify them. 
Chriftopher Columbus appears to 
witnels the truth of this and what 
ever elfe we may have faid, cone 
tradictory to she commonly receivéd 

OPiNloUs ” 
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opinions ‘To his feven years per- the old world owes the birth of a 
lexed uneafinefs, and the exertions fifter, the protectrefs of the arts and 
of his heroic mind, which perferred {ciences, the de{troyer of tyranny, 
public good to private enjoyment, 


and the reftorer of liberty, 


ANECDOTE or tue tate KING or PRUSSIA, 


HE late king of Pruffia was 

one of the moft illultrious 
members of the fociety of Free and 
accepted Mafons, He was taught 
at an early period of life to think 
the inftitution had a great tendency 
to promote charity, good fellowfhip, 
harmony, and brotherly love; and 
he refolved to become a free maton, 
as foon as a favourable occafion 
fhould offer; but he was obliged to 
wait a long time for it; for his fa- 
ther had conceived fo unconquerable 
an averfion to free mafons, that he 
would not have hefitated to have 
ut any one to death whom he fhould 
difcover to have been inftrumental 
in initiating the prince royal into 
the myfteries of the craft; and fuch 
was the temper of the king, that he 
very probably would have been fo 
enraged againit his eldeft fon for 
entering into a fociety which he 
abhorred, that he would have difin- 
herited him. However, both the 
Prince and the Baron de Bielfeldt 
refolved to run all ri{ques; and it 
was determined by the latter, who 
was one of his royal highnefs’s 
gentlemen of the bed chamber, and 
{ome other officers of his houfhold, 
that at all events they would make 
him a mafon. They thought the 
fair of Brunfwick would afford a 
favourable opportunity for putting 
their {cheme tuto execution, as there 
were always a great concourle of 
people in that town during the fair, 
and that a lodge might therefore be 
ealily held there without giving 
people any reafon to fulpect the na- 
fire of the meeting. The baron 
and his ‘riends accordingly pro- 
vided themfelves with all the ap- 
paratus neceflary for holding a lodge ; 
and having put them up in trunks, 
placed them in a waggon, which 
bhey attended in difguile. But an 


unlucky affair had like to have 
brought on a difcovery, from which 
all the parties concerned might have 
apprehended the molt fatal con- 
fequences. The officers of the cuf- 
toms, placed at the gates of Brunf. 
wick, examined the waggon, as it 
was pafling into the town, and find- 
ing a number of large candletticks, 
ana other things ufed in the lodges 
of free mafons, could not conceive 
for what purpofe they were intend- 
ed, and were going to fsize them 
and the drivers, when one of the 
latter with fome prefence of mind, 
faid they were poor harmlefs jug- 
glers, who were going to exhibit 
numberlefs curious tricks at the 
fair; and that the contents of the 
trunks in the waggon were the orna- 
ments of their little ftage, and the 
implements neceffary for difplaying 
their dexterity. This tale had the 
defired effect, the pretended jug- 
glers were fuffered to pafs; and the 
prince royal arriving foon after- 
wards in cog. was admitted in one 
night fheciali Gratia, to all the de- 
grees of mafonry: the fecret was 
very well kept by all the parties 
during the life of the prince’s father ; 
for his highnefs had the chance of 
acrown to lofe, and the other pers 
fons had lives to forfeit by the dif- 
clofure. They were therefore all 
deeply intereited in obferving a 
{crupulous filence on the fubjects 
The free mafons of the dominions of 
Pruffia felt the benefit of having a 
brother in the perfon .of a price, 
who, when he came to the crown, 
declared himfelf their protector; 
and ever after continued his favour 
to them during the whole courle of 
his reign, while their brethren were 
erfecuted by the king of Napies 
and the eleétor palatine; the former’ 
of whom imprifoned them, while, 
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the latter forbad them to hold lodges 
under the molt fevere penalties; 
and ordered all his officers civil and 
military, who were free mafons, 


under pain of being difmiffed or 


cafhiered, to deliver up to perfons 


ACCOUNT of THE 





OU afk me what fort of figure 
the country gentlemen make 
in Spain, and who are the perfons 
ftiled Hidalgos. To the firft 1 fhall 
an{wer, that as the Cortes, or par- 
liaments, have beén abolifhed ever 
fince the accelffion of the houfe of 
Bourbon, alt the confequence of the 
country gentlemen has cealed. The 
Hidalgos claim a defcent from thofe 
valiant foldiers who retired into Cal- 
tile, and the mountains of Afturias, 
and other remote parts of Spain, on 
the invafion of the Moors, where 
having fortified themfelves, they fuc- 

eflively defcended into the plains, 
in proportion to the fuccels of their 
arms: from the notoriety of their 
perfons, or the lands they became 
potletied of, they acquired the ap- 
pellation of Hidalgos notorios, Hidal- 
gos de folar canocido, or de cafa fola- 
rieza: of thefeaccording to Hernando 
Mexia. there are three forts, the 1ft 
being lords of places, villages, towns, 
or caltles, from whence they took 
their firnames, as the Guzmans, 
Mendozas, Laras, Guivaras, and 
others; the 2d, who recovered any 
fortrefs from the Moors, as the 
Ponces of Leon, and others ; and the 
gd fort, from the places where they 
reficed, or held jurifdiétion, as Ro- 
drigo de Narvaez was called of An- 
tequera, from being Alcayde there. 
But this definition 1s not confidered 
as exa€t or conclufive by Otalora, 
another civilian, who fays that the 
true meaning of Hidalzos de folar 
conocido is explained by the laws of 
Cattile, to be a well known manfion 
or poffeffion, the nature of which 1s 
particularly explained in the laws of 
the Partidas, lib. 5, tit. 95. which 
defcribe three forts of tenures 
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HIDALGOS, or GENTLEMEN, 
AND THEIR PRIVILEGES. 





appointed to receive them, thé ceys 
tificate of their admiffion into that 
fociety, and to give fecurity that 
they would never attend any lodge 
in future, 





IN SPAIN, 


called Devifa, Solariega, and Behe. 
tria. By the firll, lands are devifed 
by the anceitor; jolar is a tenure 
upon another perfon’s manor, and 
obliges the owner to receive the lord 
of the fee when neceifity cbliges him 
to travel; and Behetria is in the na 
ture of an aliodium. 1n proportion 
as thefe Aborigines gained ground 
on the Moors, and increafed in their 
numbers, many private perfons dif« 
tinguifhed themifelves by their va 
lour, and obtained teftimonies of 
their fervices, called cartas de merced, 
which ferved them as a foundation 
of their birth and good defcent, 
without which documents their pof- 
terity could not make it appear; and 
if from a lapfe of time, or other 
unavoidable accidents, fuch proof 
fhuuld happen to be loft, or dettroy- 
ed, the law affords them a remedy 
under thefe circumftances, by ade 
claration, importing, that fuch pets 
fons as are {uppofed to have had 
fuch certificates, may be relieved by 
making it appear, that their ancel- 
tors, time immemorial, have always 
been held and reputed as Hidalgos, 
and enjoyed the privileges of fuch, 
from a {trong prefumption in their 
favour; the poileflion of land have 
ing equal force to any other docu 
ment; which is fully fet forth in the 
Pragmatica of Cordova, To thefe 
executory letters are granted, cartas 
executortas, expreffive of their privie 
leges; and for the better regulid 
of thefe matters, proper officers aré 
appointed in the chanccty courts, 
called alcaldes de lor hidalgas, who 
ought to be Azdalzos themlelves, and 
hold jurifdiétion in thefe cafes, and 
no others: but even here innova 
tions have taken place; for as theft 
grants 











Account of the Hidalgos, 


rants flow from the fovereign, who 

is the fountain of honour, fome are’ 
declared IHidalgos de fangre, by right 
of defcent, and others de previlesia, 
or by office, in which the will of the 
fovereion has made amends for any 
deficiency of blood. 

There 1s a fet of people near Se- 
govia, ata place called Zammarra- 
mala, who are exempt from tribute 
on account of the care they take in 
fending reper Dai every night 
to the caltle of Segovia to keep cen- 
tinel—one cries out Vela vela, hao, 
and the other blows a horn, from 
whence they have been titled hzdal- 
gos by the horn. In Catalonia thofe 
gentlemen who are ftyled Hombre de 
Pareja, are confidered the fame as 
hidalyos in Caftile, and were fo cal- 
led from the word parejar, to equip, 
this name being given asa diftin¢ttion 
by Borelo the Iv th, count of Barce- 
lona, at the fiege of that c ity, in 
965, who fummoning all his vaffals, 
to come to his affiftance againft the 
Moors, nine hundred horfemen well 
mounted and equipped joined him, 
and with their aid he took the city, 
and this appellation has been pn 
in honourable remembrance of this 
loyal attion. 

‘You will of courfe be defirous to 
know what are the privileges that 
thefe noble Hidalgos enjoy? The 
principal of them are as follow: 

1. ‘he firit and greateft priv ilege 
which they hold by law is to enjoy 
all pofts of dignity and honour in 

the church and ftate with liberty, 
when churchmen, of having a plus 
tality of benefices, ‘They are quali- 
fied for receiving all orders of 
knighthood, and are to be pref erred 
in all e: nbaffies, governments, and 
public commu! 

9, When they are examined as 
witnefles in civil and criminal cafe s, 
their depofitions are to be taken 
in their own houtes, v without being 

obliged to quit them to go to thole 
of others. 

3. Inall churches, proceffions, and 
other public aéts or affemblies, they 
are to have the next place of honour 
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and precedency after the officers of 
juttice, conforming themlelves to 
particular cuftoms. 

4. They are not obliged to ac- 
cept of any challenge for combat, 
fuppofing fuch were ‘allowed of, but 
from thote who are their equals. 

5- Though it forbidden to 
guat ‘dians to punch the eflates of 
ninors, this does not extend to Hi. 
dalgos, in whom the law does not 
fiippofe any fraud, and they may 
purchafe them publicly, 

6. They are permitte d to be feate 
ed in courts of jultice in prefence of 
the judges, from the refpect and hve 
nour due tothem. They have alfo 
feats in the courts of chan icery, In 
confideration of their birth, 
gives them a right fo 
perions of princes. 

7+ Their perfons are free from 
arreft for de bt, nor can any at tach- 
ment be laid on their dwe! ling 
houles, furniture, apparel, arms, 
horfes, or mules in immediate ufe; 
nor can they make a ceffion of their 
eltates, nor be diftrefled in fuits of 
law, farther than their circum{tances 
will admit of, but are to be allowed 
a reafonable in decent maintenance 
for their fupport. 

8. In cales of imprifonment for 
criminal matters, they are to be 
treated differently from others. T' hey 
are generally confined to their own 
houfes with’ a fafe guard, or under 
arre{t upon their honour, or allowed 
the city or town they live in, and 
in particular cafes, are fent into 
caftles. 

g. When punifhments are infli@e 
ed for criminal cafes, they are to 
be lefs fevere to them than to other 3 
as they are not to fuffer j ignominious 
puni ifhments, fuch as public fhame, 
whipping, gallies, nor are the y je 
be ! hange “a, but beheaded, excepting 
in caf fes of treafon or heref ye 


is 


which 
be near the 


In cafes 
that do not imply a corporal punifh- 
ment by a pecuniary one, they are 
treated w:th more rigour, and pay a 
larger fin: than others, 

io. ‘They are not to be put to the 
rack or torture, excepting for fuch 
heinous 
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heinous crimes as are particularly houfes, except when the king, 
fpecificd by the laws. queen, prince, or infantes are on the 
1s, Whensthere are title deeds road, as in fuch cafes even the houfes 
or other writings or papers inwhich of the clergy are not exempt. 
two or more pe:fons have an equal 16. They cannot be compelled 
Fight or property, and require a par- to accept of the office of receiver of 
ticular charge, they are to be given the king’s rents, or any other em. 
up by preference to the cuftody of ployment which is confidered ag 
an Hidalgo, if any of the parties are mean, and derogatory to their dignity 
fuch. and rank. 

12. The daughter of an Hidalgo 17. By a particular cuftom con. 
enjoys every privilege of her birth, firmed by royal authority in that 
though married to a commorfer, part of Caftile beyond the Ebro, 
and a woman who is not an Hi- baftards fucceed to their parents, 
dalga, enjoys all thefe privileges and enjoy their honours/contrary to 
when fhe is a widow, following the the royal and common law. 
fortune of her hufband. But if the 18. If a lady, who marries a 
widow is an Hidalga, and the late commoner, fhovld be a queen, 
hufband was a commoner, fhe falls duche{s, marchionefs, or countels, 
into the flate of her hufband after his for they have nbd barons in Cattile, 
death, though fhe had the privileges fhe not only does not lofe her rank, 
of her birth during his life. but conveys her titles to her huf- 

13. They are free from all due band, who holds thein in right of 
ties, called Pechos, Pedidos, Mone- his wife, . 
das, Marteniegas Contribuciones, as Thefe are the general privileges 
well royal as civil, and all other Ile- which the Hidalgos enjoy; there 
vices of whatever kind they may be, are fome others of lefs confequence, 
with a referve for fuch as are forthe as well as particular grants to cer 
public benefit, in which they are tain perfons and families, An 
egually concerned, fuch as the re- ancient and ridiculous cuftom is 
pairing the highways, bridges, foun- faid to be obferved by noble ladies 
tains, walis, defiru€tion of iocu!ts, who are widows of plebeians, in 

S other vermin. order to recover their birthright, for 

4. They are free from perfonal which purpofe they carry a packe 
fervice, and from going to the wars, faddie on their fhoulders to their 
excepting when the king attends in hufband’s grave, then throwing it 

down and ftriking it three times, 
fay, “ villein, take thy villeiny, for 
that the royal fandard is dilplayed, I will abide by my nobility:” and 

15. No perions whatever can be then they recover their privileges 
‘quaitered upon, oF ludged in, their again, 


ANCIENT HUNTING amone tHe WELCH, 
BY MR. PENNANT, 


HE Welch had feveral ani- And thelaft divifion was, y Llwynog, 
-_ mals who were the objects the fox: Ytzyfarnog, the hare; and 
of the chace; fuch as, y Carw, or y Ywrch, the roc. Some of the 
the fiag; Katd Wnyn, a fwarm of above come very improperly under 
bees; and y Gleifiad, or the falmon; our idea of hunting, yet were com 
yr Arth, the bear; y Dringhedydd, prehended in the code of laws re 
climbing animals, 1 fuppole wild lative to the diverfion, formed, as is 
cats, martins, and fquirrels; and fuppofed, by Giyflyd ap Cynan. 
Ceiliog Coed, or cock of the wood, b tulpeci alio, that the otter was 

an 





feitu; 
wear 


Ancient Hunting among the Welch. 


an objet of diverfion; there being 

a Cyich Dyfrgwm, or an annual 
payment, by the Welch, for the 
rince’s water dogs, 

The three firft were relfa Gy f- 
redon, or the common hunt. The 
ftag, becaufe he was the noblett 
animal of chace, and becaule every 
body, who came by at his death, 
before he was {kinned, might claim 
afharein him. The next animals 
were Helfa Gyfarthfa, or the ani- 
mals which could be brought to bay, 
fuch as the bear, &c. which were 
hunted with hounds till they af- 
cendedatree. The bird mentioned 
here, is the cock of the wood, whofe 
nature it is to fit perched on a 
bough. where they will gaze till 
they are fhot, as they were, in old 
times, by the bow, or crofs-bow. 

The third divifion was Helfa 
Ddolef, or the fhouting-chace, be- 
caufe attended by the clamour of the 
fportimen ; and comprehended the 
fox, the hare, and the roe. The 
method of hunting was either with 
hounds, or grehounds, which they 
let flip at the animals, holding the 
dogs in leafhes. Noone was to flip 
his grehound when the hounds 
were in chace, unlefs he had a hound 
in the pack, on penalty of having 
the grehound ham-ftrung: neither 
was it allowed to kill any animal of 
chace on its form, or at reit, on pain 
of forfeiting his bow and arrow to 
the lord of the manor. When 
feveral grehounds, the property of 
different perfons, were ilipt at any 
animal, the perfon whole dog was 
neareft the bea‘t, when lait in fight, 
claimed the fkin. A bitch was ex- 
cepted, unle{s it was proved fhe was 
pregnant by a dog which had before 
won a fkin. 

Every perion who carries a horn, 
muft give a [cientifical account of 
the nine objetts of chace, or elle he 
will be looked on as a pretender, 
and forfeit his horn. ‘The fame 
eaely attends the Cynllafan, or 
eath; he is never again to wear it 
round his middle, on pain of for- 
feiture; but then he is fuffeicd to 
wear it round his arm, 
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The ancient Welch held the fieth 
of the ftag, hare, wild boar, and the 
bear, to be the greatelt delicacies 
among the beafls of chace. 

The prince had his Pencynwydd, 
or chief huntfman. He was ths 
tenth officer of the court. He had 
for his own {upper one dith of meat; 
and after it, three horns of mead, 
one from the king, another from 
the queen, the third from the 
fieward of the houfhold. He was 
never to {wear, but by his horn and 
his leafh. He had the third of the 
fines and heriots of all the other 
hunt{men; and likewife the fame 
fhare of the amobr, on the mar- 
riage of any of their daughters, 
At a certain time of the year, he 
was to hunt for the king only: at. 
other feafons he was permitted to 
hunt for himfelf. His horn was 
that of an ox, of a pound value. 
He had in winter an ox’s hide, to 
make leafhes; in fummer, a cow’s, 
to cut into {patterdathes. 

The king had liberty of hunting 
wherefoever he pleafed; but if a 
beat was hunted and killed on 
any gentleman’s eftate, and not 
followed and claimed by the hunti- 
man that night, the cwner of the 
land might convert it to his own 
ufe, but was to take good care of 
the dogs, and preferve the fkin, 

The penalty of killing a tame 
ftag of the king’s, was a pound; 
and a certain fine, if it was a wild 
one: if it, was killed between a 
certain day in November, and the 
feaft of St. John, the value was 
fixty pence; but the fine for killing 
it, a hundred and eighty pence, 
A ftag was alfo reckoned equiva- 
lent to an ox; a hind to a well- 
grown cow; and aroetoa goat; a 
wild fow to a tame fow; a badger 
had no value, becaufe in fome years 
it was meafied; wolves and foxes, 
and other noxious animals, had no 
value, becaufe every-body was al- 
lowed to kill them; and there was 
none fet upon a hare, for a very 
fingular reafon, becaufe it was bee 
lieved every other month to change 
ats tex, 
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Et 32 
ANTIQUITIES or INTERIOR AMERICA, 


JESIDES thofe ruins in the IIIi- 
; ) nois and Wabafh countries, 
which have been often mentioned, 
there are others no lefs remarkable 
many hundred of miles farther weit, 
and particularly in the country about 
the great falls cf the Miflifiippi. As 
we approach thefe falls commonly 
called St. Anthony’s, we frequently 
meet with pyramids of earth, from 
thirty to feventy, and even eighty 
fect in height. Thefe are moft pro- 
bably, the tombs of the ancient kings 
and chieftains of this part of Ame- 
rica, though there are others which 
lam inclined to believe were exeét- 
ed in confequence of fome fignal 
victory, and pofhbly, to cover the 
bones and carcatles of the flain, In 
digging horizontelly into feveral of 
thele pyramids, a little above the 
bale, we generally found a ilratum 
of white fubltance, fomewhat like 
moiit lime, and glutinous withal, 
extended in all probability jeveral 
vards within, or perhaps nearly the 
whole length of the diametrica! line. 
1 had even reafon to believe unis 
confolidated chalky fubftance to be 
the remains of fkeletons buried, per- 
haps two hundred centuries ago, 
and converted by time and the opera- 
tion of the elements into their pre- 
fent {tale. 

Many tokens remain, on both 
fides of the Miffifippi, of the 
country being in ancient ages as well 
cultivated and as thickly inhabited 
as the country on the Danube or 
the Rhine; which fully proves that 
the literati have been too haity in 
denominating America a new world, 
or an original prefent to the Europe- 
ans from the hands of rude nature, 

A copper mine was opencd fome 
“years fince, farther down the Mif- 
fifippi, and to the great furprile of 
the labourers, a large colleétion of 
the mining tools were found feveral 
fathoms below the fuperficies of the 
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earth, Another perfon, in digging 
for a well, difcovered a furnace of 
brick work five fathoms below the 
prefent furface; and in this furnace 
were found a quantity of coals and 
firebrands, which, for aught we 
know, might have been kindled in 
the days of Mofes or Lycurgus, 
Not long fince, at a {pot on the 
fhore of the Chio where the bank 
had been wailed by the undermining 
of the, water, a {lone dropped out of 
the harccit kind of black marble, 
about feven pounds in weight, hav. 
ing twelve equal Lurlaces, each fur. 
face being mathematically equila- 
teral and equiangular five fided’ 
figures; this aves not appear to bea 
lufys natura, but a work of exqtil- 


fite art, the offspring of human in- ’ 
genuity, Near.the falls of ‘the’ 


Mittiflppi,. there is a falt {pring in 
the bed of a river, which has been 
inclofed with, {tone work of un- 
known antiquity,.to keep out the 


frefh water. In times of frees,’ 


however, the river overflows. the 
ftoue work and mixes with the brine, 
fo that it does not afford falt to the 
{avages hereabouts until the river is 
contiderably fallen. 

In feveral places, circular fortif. 
cations have been difcovered in the 
fame country: thefe are conflantly 
inclofed with deep ditches and 
fenced with a brea work. ‘From 
thefe, and many other fimilar re- 
mains of antiquity, one would be 
inclined to think the world much 
older than has been commonly ime- 
gined. Several.tribes on the weftem 
fide of the great river above-men- 
tioned, date their national exiftence 
for more than twenty thouland 
moons back, and the Indians of the 
eaftern world go infinitely farther 
into the depths of time, though 
both relate many events of thele 
diftant periods that are ‘evidently 
mixed with fable, 
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OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 






FOREIGN. 


Memotres DE LITTERATURR, tires 
des Regifires de l’ Academie des In- 
feriptions & de Belles- Lettres depuis 
Lannee MDECILX XX gufqu’ et com- 

ris Gannee MDCCLAXXIV.— 
Tomes XLIV—XLV I. 4tos Paris, 


PINHE firft of thefe volumes con- 

tains merely the Tables des Ma- 
tieres for the laft ten years, confift- 
ing of 669 pages. 

The diflertations in the forty- 
fourth, and the following volumes, 
belong to the years :780—-4, and a 
confiderable progrefs had already 
been mrade in the impreflion about 
the middle of the year 178g. In 
the part which regards the hiftory 
of the academy itfelf, in p. 1—159, 
we meet with feveral inftances of 
the beneficence of the late excellent 
king, particularly in 1781, an addi- 
tion of 600 livres annually to the 
2000 before granted, to defray the 
expences of the academy, and a 
re(cript in 1782, in which he en- 
joins its members to make refearches 
into the laws of war obferved by 
the Greeks and Romans. In the 
eloges des Académiciens morts de- 
Re 1780—4, par Mrs. Dupuy & 

acier, are the refpettable names of 
De Foncemagne, de Maceroy, Bat- 
teux, de la Curne de Ste. Palaye, 
Turgot, de Maurepas, D’Anviile, 
de Canage, & de Guatco. 

In the forty-fifth volume of the 
Memoirs themfelves, on the fubjeét 
of Foreign, and particularly Eattern 
Literature, we meet with an Effay 
by Deguignes, on a work in MS. 
by Mafudi, who died A. D. 957, 
which may be regarded as a kind of 
univerfal hiftory, including a fhort 
chronological account of the Franks, 
The names are here mutilated and 
disfigured in a very extraordinary 
manner, which muft, likéwife, have 
been the cafe with thofe of the fo- 
ttiyn nations and kings mentioned 
‘Vou SIL 





in what is properly denominated 
ancient hiftory, 
To the department of Ancient 
Hiftory and Geography belong, 1. 
A Differtation by Keralio, on the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had 
of the northern Parts of Europe, in 
which whatever had hitherto been 
written on that fubje& is very ably 
brought under one view, and where 
the author has betrayed no partiality 
for any hypothefis. 2. An Effay, 
in two parts, of which the firft only 
is now publifhed, by Anquetil Du- 
perron, on the Wanderings of the 
Mardi, an ancient Perfian people, 
from the earlicft times down to the 
firft century after the birth of Chrift. 
In the Perfic language, the word 
Mard fignifies man, with the addi- 
tional idea of courage. Inthe time.of 
Cyrus, it appears that this people in- 
habited the country at prefent called 
Tabariftan, to the fouth of the Caf- 
pian Sea. 3. Geographical and 
hifterical Obfervations, by De- 
guignes, on the Accounts given by 
Pliny refpe&ting the Origin and An- 
tiquity of the Indians, with the Geo- 
graphy of their Country, as alfo on 
the moft remarkable Events that 
have taken Place in India: a vae 
luable eflay, which deferves to be 
compared with thofe of Profeffor 
Heeren on the fame fubjeét, in the 
Comment. Goetting, tom. x, xi. 
4. A Difquilition on the Probability 
of the Solar Eclipfes, amounting to 
36, reckoned by Confucius in the 
Chung-cu, to have happened be 
tween the years 720—495, before 
the birth of our Saviour, by the 
fame. 5.A Differtation, by Larcher, 
on certain Epochs of the Affyrians: 
a very learned critique of the dif- 
ferent accounts that have been given 
of the time of the fall of the great 
Allyrian empire. 
On Greek Antiquities and Hifs 
tory, we are here prefented with, 
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1. An Effay on the Laws of War 
obferved by the Greeks, written by 
the Abbé Garnier, in compliance 
with the above-mentioned injunc- 
tion of the late king. 2. An En- 
guiry, by the Baron de Ste, Croix, 
into the Legiflation of Magna 
Grecia: a continuation of the 
two differtations on the fame fub- 
ject, in the ged volume. The pre- 
fent effay relates to Crotona, and 
contaids a circumftantial detail 
of the political commotions under 
Pythagoras and his followers, or a 
contelt between Ariftocracy and De- 
mocracy. A great refemblance is ob- 
fervabie between the events of thole 
and of the prefent times, and the 
fragments of the Pythagoreans, whe- 
ther we confider them to be authen- 
tic or not, certainly contain the 
mot falutary doétrines with refpett 
to the different forms of govern- 
ment. The Abbé Garnier had not 
feen the fecond volume of the Opul- 
cula Academica of Profeflor Heyne, 
in which the fame fubjeé& is dif- 
cuffed, till fome time after he had 
compoled the prefent eflay. g. A 
Difertation on the Hiftory and 
Chronology of the Mefienians, by 
the fame, chiefly colleéted from Pau- 
fanias, and more complete than any 
hiftory of this people that had hi- 
therto been offered to the public, 
4.and 5. An Account of certain 
Greek Feftivals, omitted by Meur- 
fius and Caftellanus. 

‘Under the head of Roman Li- 
terature and Antiquities may be 
ranged, 2. An Effay on the Charac- 
ter of the Satires of Perfius, by the 
Abbé Garnier, againft Saulx, in the 
differtation prefxed to the fecond 
volume of his tranflation of Juve- 
nil. He atted from floical princi- 
pies, and his dialogue is that of the 
Stoics; it is, therefore, unfair to 
form a judgement of the merit of 
this poet from a comparifon of him 
with Horace. . 2. A Ditlertation on 
rye Fdids ef the Roman Magil- 
trates, by Bouchard; the fixth on 
that fabje&, of which the firft was 
publiied in the goth volume of 


thefe Memoirs, 


3. An Enquiry 


into the Tendency of the Games in’ 
the Circus, confidered ina political 


View, by the Abbé Brotier, They 
ferved to divert the attention of the 


people from circumftances and. 


events which might otherwife have 
given occafion to diffatisfattion ; to 
induce the people, in fuch cafés, to 
rely on the affiftance of the gods; 
to endear the magiftrates to the peo- 
ple, and to afford their warriors an 
opportunity of difplaying the {plen- 
dor of their viétories, 4, An Ac. 
count, by the fame, of the Days in 
each Month, which were fet apart 
for the Exhibition of thofe public 
Games in the Circus, according to 
an ancient calendar, formerly in the 
poffeflion of Herwart von Hohn. 
berg, and publifhed by Petavius, in 
his Book de Doétrina temporum, 
tom. iil. p. 67, 

We thall now proceed to the laf, 
or forty-fixth volume of thefe Me 
moirs, in which we have on The 
Hiftory of ancient Nations, 1. A 
Differtation, by the Baron de Ste, 
Croix, on the two firft Treaties bee 
tween the Romans and the Cartha. 
ginians, which had. Itkewife, been 
illuftrated by Profelfor Heyne, 2, 
An Inveltigation of the Epoch, of 
the Campaign of the younger Cyrus, 
by Larcher: an important effay, on 
account of the very circumftantial 
details into which the author enters, 
to thofe who read the celebrated 
work of Xenophon in editions un- 
accompanied with hiftorical notes, 
3. A general View, by Deguignes, 
of the Trade and Intercourfe which 
the Chinefe have contftantly had 
with the weftern Nations, tending 
to demonftrate the futility of the 
Opinion, that this people difcovered 
the arts and fciences for themfelves, 
The learned author points out the 
fources from which they derived 
moft of thefe difcoveries, and fhews 
their connection, to a very remote 
period, with the Egyptians, Phe 
nicians, Babylonians, Perftans, Par- 
thians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and 
Europeans, 

To 
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To the clafs of Grecian Hiftory, 
iquities, and Literature, apper- 
oo .. pe Effay, by Larcher, on 
Phidon, king of Argos, a defcendant 
of Hercules, faid to have been the 
inventor of weights and meafures, 
and the firft who ftruck filver coins, 
at Zigina, A. 895, before Chrift. 2. 
A Differtation on the Archonthip of 
Creon, 684 years before the birth of 
Chrift, 3. A Difquifition into the 
litical Knowledge and Eloquence 
of Demofthenes, by De Rochfort, 
continued from the 43d volume, 
4. A Differtation on the Charaéters 
of Theophraftus, by the fame. 5. 
An Enquiry into the Art obferved 
in the Plays of Menander, by the 
¥ fame. To form fome judgement on 
7 this fubje&, Mr.de Rochfort is under 
the neceflity of having recourfe to 
the authority of Ariftotle, the plays 
of Terence, the Miles gloriofus of 
Plautus, which is faid to have been 
imitated from Menander, &c, 6. 
Four Effays on, together with Trant- 
lations of, certain Odes of Pindar, 
by Vauvilliers, author of an Effai 
fur Pindaire, &c. They contain, 
among other things, very learned 
and ingenious refearches into the 
metres of that poet: we are glad, 
likewife, to find that the author pro- 
mifes a Mémoire fur la protidie 
d’Homere. 7. A Verfion of, and 
Commentary on the 19th Chapter 
of Ariftotle’s Problems, relating to 
Mufic, in two Effays, by De Cha- 
banon, 8. A Differtation, with 
tranflated extrafls, on the Athenian 
Orator, Lycurgus, by the Abbé Au- 
ger. 9, Some Parts of Lyfias and 
Ifteus reftored, by the fame. 10. 
New Remarks on the Cyropedia of 
‘Xenophon, by the Baron de Ste, 
Croix, in confirmation of the opt- 
nion, t:at this book is rather to be 
confidered as a romance, than asa 
real hiltory, 11.Critical Obfervations 
on the Hymn to Ceres, afcribed to 
Homer, by Dupuy, with fome very 
improbable conjeftural emendations, 
On the fubjett of Roman Hittory, 
Antiquities, and Literature, we have 
the following pieces: 1, An Eilay 
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on the Philofophy of Cicero; the 
fourth and fifth Differtations, con+ 
tinued from the 41ft and 43d vo- 
lumes, by Gaultier de Sibert. 2. An 
Enquiry into the Knowledge which 
the Romans had of Silk, by the 
Abbé Brotier, The author diftin- 
guifhes three kinds of filk with 
which the Romans were acquainted, 
that which came from the Seres (the 
Ygurs, long. 110° and lat. 45°) the 
Ailyrian filk, and that of Cos, which 
afterwards became unfafhionable. 
Of thefe, indeed, the firft was 
reckoned the molt valuable. The 
Affyrian filk was produced by a 
worm of larger fize, called Born- 
byx. According to Pliny (xi. 29), 
there were in Cos four foecies of 
the filk-worm, The Abbé illuftrates 
this paflage from the accounts af 
the Chinefe, who have tikewife 
three other kinds of the filk worm, 
befides thofe which feed on the 
leaves of the mulberry-tree. 

Next follow: 1. An Effay on the 
Dorine of Alhazen & Vitellioon 
the Refraétion of the Solar Rays; 
which, it fecnas, was perfeftly under- 
ftood in the 12th century. 2. A 
Differtation, by the Abhé Brotier, 
on the Jalyfus, a piéture by Pro- 
togenes, which {till exifted in the 
time of Vefpafian, and concerning 
which Pliny obferves that—“ Huic 
piéture quater colorem induxit.” 
3. An Account, by Ameilhon, of the 
Metallurgy of the Ancients, of which 
we have here the firft part only. 

To the lift of articles on the 
Hiftory of Ancient and Modern 
Nations may likewile be added, A 
Difquifition, by De Keralio, into 
the Origin of the Swedes, to be di- 
vided into three parts, of which we 
have here the firit only: Cimme- 
rians and Cimbrians, from whom 
the author conceives this people to 
be defcended; the firft part of A 
Diflertation on the French Nobility, 
from the earlieft times, by Delor- 
meaux; and, laftly, The Account 
given by M. de la Porte du Theil, 
of his refearches into the Hiftory of 
France, made by order of goverm 
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ment in the Vatican, the Papal ar- 
chives, and other libraries, during 
the author’s refidence in Rome, from 
the year 1776 to 1783, as Mr. Bre- 
quigny had likewife been employed 
in London for the fame purpofe. 
Their papers were fent, from time 
to time, to the minifter, and trant{- 
mitted by him to the hiftoriographer 
of France, Moreau (the author of 
Principes Morales, ou Difcaurs fur 
VHiftoire de France, of which 18 
volumes, reaching to the time of 
Philip Auguttus only, have appear- 
ed): from which colle€tions have 
been publifhed, Diplomata, Charte, 
Epiftole, & alia Documenta ad res 


Francicas fpeftantia—notis illuftra. 
runt, & ed:derunt L. G. O. Feudrix 
de Brequigny—!. I. G. La Porte 
du Theil, Pars prima. Tomnus pris 
mus Diplomata. Chartas & Infirm 
menta statis Merovingice exhi. 
bens. Paris, 1791, large folio, 
CCXCIL. & 5:6 pp Pars altera 
quz Epiflolas cont:net, Tomus pri- 
mus, Innocentit Pavw III, Epif. 
tolas continers, 1791. 440 pp. Gefta 
Innocentit Papz III. from a MS, 
in the Vatican, 199 pp. Tomus 
fecundus Innocenti Il. Fpifolas 
Anecdotas continens, 1791, from 
y 
p. 481 to p, 1158, 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


Letters ON A Tour THROUGH 
VARIOUS PARTS OF SCOTLAND, 
in THE YEAR 1792. Sy I, Let- 
tice, B.D. 1794. 


HE author in his preface ob- 

ferves, that ** as within the laft 
five-and-twenty years feveral defcrip- 
tions of tours, journeys, &c. perform- 
ed in Scotland, have made their ap- 
pearance, an apolagy may feem ne- 
ceflary for adding another to their 
number.” But we believe that the 
public never need an apology from 
any author of an intelligent, well- 
written work. The avidity with 
which all compilations of this de- 
{cription are purchafed, fufficiently 
proves that the public are as happy 
to receive them, as their literary fa- 
thers are to write them. Apologies 
for publifhing books are at all times 
fuperfluous. If the publication be 
of fterling merit, it is a favour con- 
ferred upon the world, and is never 
thought intrufive. On the other 
hand, if it be deficient in defert, no 
apology will avail, 

The author commences his tour 
from Carlifie, and foon arrives at 
(;retna Green. As this is a very 
interefting {pot, we fhall be capiaus 
in our extract. 


Having quitted the more immediate en- 
yirons of Carlile, we hays, for fome tine, 


been traverfing an infipid extent of fat 
country, of a black boggy foil, with here 
and there a corn-field ; but unciverfified 
with wood, or human dwellings, till we 
catch fight of the great fir-plantations, and 
Scattered farms of the late Dr. Graham, 
around Netherby, and in the neighbour. 
hood of Longtown. Thete, together with 
that town, which we have juft left behind 
us, built upon his eftate, and chiefly under 
his aulpices, bear teftimony to that vigorous 
{pirit of improvementsfor which that gen- 
tleman was celebrated. We fhould have 
been much gratified, had our time allowed 
us to vifit every corner of that vaft traé, fo 
lately a barren wafte, now drained, in. 
clofed, and divided by its late refpe@able 
proprietor, into fome hundreds of farms, 
with each its houfe, and every appendage 
requifite for the comfortable maintenance 
of his tenantry, and for the cultivation of 
his ground; the whole, under enlightened 
infpection, daily advancing to profperity. 
At Longtown tnere is a charity-f{chool for 
fixty children, a regular weekly market, 
and occafional fairs for the convenience of 
the tenantry of Netherby and its vicinage. 
¥ might have mentioned too, its mapufac- 

tory, G¥ coarfe woollen cloths. 
In a region of borderers, not many years 
go, charagterifed by wildnefs and bar. 
barity, fuch cultivation and cftablifhments 
as thefe, the happy means by which in 
itruction, mutual intercourfe, confidence, 
profit, and comfort, have been, in fo many 
refpects, confulted; not to mention a re 
gular, active, and fummary adminifration 
of juttice, difpenfed, at the fmalleft cof, 
in the different mianor-courts inffituted 
throughout the domain, have altogether 
wrouglit a wonderful change in the, man- 
ners, hahits, and welfare of a numerous 
and incrgafing race of peafantry. When 
; ¥ 
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we confider the enlarged vicws, and mul- 
tiplied operations, by which fo many to- 
ciai benefits have been obtained, the tame 
phrafe of Dr. Graham’s improvements, as 
they are commonly ftiled, talls much be- 
Jow their merit. For the country itfelf, in 
acivd light, and the inhabitants, in their 
focial and moral ftate, may juftly be called 
“the work of his hands,’’ : 
Very foon after we crofs the confines of 
this new creation, that dun, dreary bog, 
known by the name of Solway Mols, 
comes, far and wide, upon the eye, and 
wearies patience itfeif with its irktome and 
extenfive famene!s, till relict furprifes the 
traveller fcarcely lefs than the fugitive 
lover, in the fudden appearance of Gretna 
Green. . 
That which firft ftrikes the eye, is a 
fmall portion of the viilage, newly built, 
projeGing forward on the brow of an_ ele- 
vated hill, and juft peeping out of the 
tufted groves, which envellop the reft in 
their thades. There is fomething in the 
“coup doeil’? of this Paphian retreat, 
now about 2 mile before us, fingularly cal- 
culated to flicter the imagination, which 
adventurers, pofting hithér in the caule of 
love, may be fuppofed to poifels in no in- 
ferior degree. ‘The advanced pofition of 
thofe introduétory habitations, expreffes 
fuch an air of invitation and welcome to 
the woody afylum beyond them, as I con- 
fefs, imprefled myfelf, a mere traveller, im- 
patient of nothing but a difagreeable road, 
with very pleafing ideas. 
Though fanguine anticipation 1s com- 
monly obliged to make many abatements 
on clofing with its object, fewer were re- 
quifite on our arrival at Gretna-hall, (the 
name of our inn) than experience juftifies 
in fimilar cafes. Whether, in a moral 
view, the cafe of thofe fond beings, who 
defert the warm protection of their homes, 
and the wife councils of parental forefight, 
in their hafty facrifices'at Hymen’s Caledo- 
nian altar, may not too frequently verity 
the foregoing obfervation, mutt be left to 
their own feellngs and confeffion. Suffice 
it to fay for ourfelves, on the account of 
our inn at leaft, and the entertainment it 
atforded, both were excellent. Toa lawn 
pf {ome acres, bordered with lofty fir-trees, 
in front of our inn, formerly the manfion 
of a gentleman, the village of Gretna owes 
the additional appellation of ** Green.” 
Whilft I am cafting a look over this 
celebrated fpot, with which are affociated 
the ideas of a thoufand love-adventures 
here brought to that crifis, which generally 
determines, for lite, the happinets or milery 
of the parties engaged in them, I cannot 
help thinking, that fome of our fuperior 
novelifts would not be ill-employed in 
poileiling themfelves of the leading charac- 
ters and events, which have diftinguithed 
the more remarkable of thele rath con- 
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nections. A judicious collection of ma. 
terials from this abundant fource of action, 
the romance of real life, reprefented under 
fictitious names, and comprifed in fhort 
tales, would furnith no contemptible fund 
of inftruction for young perfons in this age 
of liberty and adventrous experiment. 
It might tend alfo to bring to decifion, the 
true merits of that a¢t of parliament, which 
many, perhaps unjuitly, have conceived as 
owing its origin more to an ariftocratie 
fpirit jealoufly guarding its own advantages 
and ciltinctions, than to motives of public 
good. ‘ 
The moft recent adventure, occafioncd 
by the reftrictions of this law, was con- 
cluded at Gretna, not many weeks ago, and 
is ftill a fubject of converfation. 1 inean 
the clopement of Mifs Th with Cap- 
tain B- This incident js too nea at 
prefent, for the purpofe here recommended. 
When time has mellowed it, the fubjea 
will be interefting, and, well handled, may 
become pregnant with moral inftruétion. 
You will not be difpleafed with the 
Rory of two old gentlemen who, foie years 
ago, met at an inn on the North Road, the 
one in purfuit of his fon, the other of his 
daughter, both fome miles before them on 
the wing to Gretna Green. The two 
fathers equally averfe to the union of the 
young people, mutually vented their regrets 
and reproaches at this unexpected inter. 
view; each accufing the other of wanting 
that vigilance or authority over his owa 
child, which might have prevented their 
thoughtle!s expedition. After fome time 
fpent in this unfeafonable altercation, they 
recollected, that, fince their own arrival, 
the lovers had proceeded fome miles in 
addition to thofe, which they had already 
advanced before them. Each demanding 2 
pott-chaife to continue the purluit, the 
landlord informed them, that he ha,i only 
one at their fervice. As time was equally 
precious to both, our travellers agreed to 
thare the carriage betwixt them. You will 
eafily imagine what ‘* agreeable compa- 
nions’’ they were in a poft-chaife. Con- 
fiderations of economy however, and the 
opportunity of continuing their mutual re- 
proaches, reconciled them to one carriage 
for the reft of their journey. On. they 
trundled tor fome futceffive pofts; itl 
humour and high words increating with 
every turn of their wheels. When they 
arrived at Longtown, their laft ftation to 
Gretna Green, neither carriage nor horfes 
were to be procured. The lovers, two 
hours before, had engaged the only one in 
the town, and meant to detain it for thei? 
return. The horfes, which had brought 
the old gentlemen to Longtown, had been 
obliged to come the two laft pofts without 
ftopping, and were fo entirely jaded and 
fatigued, as to need both retrethment and 
ext before they could be driven-on ea 
, The 
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The travellers fcatcely lefs exhaufted, and 
compelled to continue fome time where 
they avere, confented to make the beft ule 
of it in recruiting their ftrength and fpirits 
by recourfe to the larder and 2 bottle of 
wine. The ferious bufinefs of the moment 
diverted their thoughts from contumelious 
vefietions. In the interval of filence, 
which almoft neceffurily took place, whilft 
the organs of fpeech were engaged in 
maftication, they begzn, after a little calcu- 
Jation, to perceive, that it would be im- 
pofible for them’ to overtake the young 
people before Vulcan had forged their hy- 
meneal chain. The refrefhment of food and 
wine had now fomewhat checred their 
hearts ; 2 better humour fucceeded to un- 
availing reproach; they coolly difcuffed 
the circumftances of the cafe, and at laft 
fhaking hands concluded with a refolution 
of ftaying, where they were, to give their 
bleffing to the happy pair on their return. 


We fhall prefent our readers with 
fome of his obfervations on Glafgow. 


Paffing now by the old bridge, and ftill 
keeping the Clyde on our right, we proceed- 
ed to fome extenfive open meadow grounds, 
known by the following names, the Low, 
the High, and Gallowgate, Greens. They 
all communicate, and are bounded, from 
the north-weft to the fouth-weft, by con- 
tinued avenues of {lofty trees, with agree- 
able walks beneath them. As we were 
making our way to their attraétive ihades, 
afrer the warm walk which we had been 
taking, our curiofity was excited by a 
novel kind of fcene upon Low Green: for 
which you mutt allow me to invent the ap- 
pellaticn of the ‘* wathery’’ of the whole 
City of Giafgow. The refpectable com- 
panion of our walk, with fome hefitation, 
Jed us to the door of a large recking edifice ; 
from the threthold of which, we beheld 
fome hundreds of females, within the in- 
clofure, ail in the buty aéts of rubbiny, 
fcrubbing, fcouring, dipping, and wringing 
all forts of linen cloths, accompanied by 
a loudnefs, volubility, and coafufion of 
tongues, which feorned to wait each other's 
motions, for the trifling convenience of 
being underftood; and fuch as naturally 
yecail the polyglot of Babel. 

Amant alterna camwen2 : 

But thefe were no dabblers in Helicon. 
We ventured not a ftep beyond the entrance 
of this dome of general purification; and 
thouglit ourfelves well off, to have made 
our retreat, precipitate as it was, without 
having been the objects of any of that deli- 
cate wit and railiery, which diffinguifh the 
place; and from which, we are told, few 
Rrangzers fo fortunately efcape. 

Thefe ladies, from their continual habits 
of bodily activity, and unreftrained exercite 
of the underftanding, in their common 
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converfations, acquire a vigour of body; 
and freedom of fpirit, which fometimeg 
render their union formidable. An in. 
inftance occurred, not long ago, of their 
differing in opinion, from the magiftrate, in 
the diftribution of juftice ; and of their fuc. 
cefsfully undertaking, ina body, to déliver, 
from the hands of the beadles, a culprit, 
whom they were conduéting, according to 
his tentence, to be publicly whipped. 

We at length reached the walks to which 
we had been tending, and were rather 
furprifed to find ourfelves, on a very warm 
day in Auguft, the only party, two ladies 
excepted, wha had reforted from the hot: 
prefs of this populous town, to enjoy the 
luxury of a refrefhing fhade. This circum. 
ftance gave occafion to fome difcourfe on 
the little propenfity to pleafure, or amufe. 
ment, which the inhabitants of this opulent 
city have hitherto manifefted; and my 
mind was from thence, as you will fee 
by and by, led forward through a rapid 
train of reflections, on the progrefs, per 
fection, and decay of all civil communities, 

Thefe walks, I learnt, are at no time 
much frequentgd ; although little feems 
wanted but company, and the removal of 
jinen, expofed to dry, which conceals the 
verdure to make them very pleafant. Wild 
{cenes of wood, remote from human abodes, 
afiect the imagination moft agreeably from 
their natural {tate of undifturbed folitude: 
but to fee public avenues, long, fpacious, 
and handfomely planted, like thefe, in the 
vicinage ofa fine town, meant purpofely to 
aflemble the rich, the young and gay, thus 
neglected and forlorn, excited a fenfation 
of difappointment, to which a ftranger 
dogs not immediately reconcile himfelf. 
But the citizens of Glafgow, as I was 
going to tell you, thew little difpofition, at 
pretent, to many of thofe focial indul- 
gencies, to which moft populous towns, 
whether rich or poor, are generally but too 
much inclined. They can fcarcely keep 
open their play-houfe during the courfe of 
one month in a year; and their dancing 
affemblics are on foot only in the winter 
featon. 

_ The better ranks of women appear little 
in the ftreets ;. indeed tcarcely any where 
les, being Jandably engaged at home in the 
education of their children and the economy 
of their families; whilft their hufbands are 
eniployed in their fabrics and counting- 
houfes on the means of eftablithing the 
next generation folidly, or at eafe in the 
world. ‘Phey, whofe greater affluence 
enables them to fubftitute deputies in the 
more laborious provinces of their vocations 
are properly occupied in the higher offices 
of the magiftracy, the police of the town, 
or the chambers of commerce and manufac- 
tures. One would almoft conceive Glaf- 
gow to be unacquainted even with the 
ame ofidlene!s, ‘The dreaming ofcitancy 
of 














ofa fet of. beings,. continually in queft of 
fomething to do, becaufe they can. never 
refolve to be actually doing, fo common in 
moft towns among thofe at their eate, is 
unknown here. Every man, and every 
woman have each their objects of purfuit; 
and they muft, at | aft, be negatively hap- 
py, who have not leifure to.be miferable. 
A dith of tea; a party of converfation; a 
quiet game at cards,. without the poignancy 
of high play, are the ordinary amufements 
of an afternoon’s. vifit at Glafgow. The 
men are not averfe to prolonging converfa- 
tion after dinner over a bowl of {mall 
punch; the favourite beverage of their 
more focial hours. But the pleafure, moft 
regularly indulged, is their daily call at 
the tontine coffee-room. Here every man 
meets his friends, or his acquaintance; 
here he learns whatever is new or intereft- 
ing at home or abroad, in politics, com- 
merce, and often in literature. His mind 
recovers, or acquires here tone and elafticity ; 
and each returns to his .family or -his 
bufinefs with new ideas to apply, to exer- 
cife, or contemplate, according to his pur- 
fiits, or his tumour. Here then is centered 
the principal amufement of the- place, 
whilft the only luxury indulged at Glatgow, 
i§ the paflion for elegant building. 

_ The mifcellaneous nature of a traveller’s 
letter is continually making violent tranfi- 
tions neceflary from one-fubject to another, 
of a {pecies totally different. Wonder not 
then, if from moral reflections, I lead you 
to the fcene of a market. This fort of 
abject in cities regulated like Glafgow, by 
a good police, may be often found worthy 
of a itranger’s infpection. As the markets 
at Glafgow, may be reckoned among the 
ornaments of the place, fome account of 
one of them, more peculiarly deltined for 
the convenience of the new town, may, 
pethaps, amule you. We were rather fur- 
prifed to fee a circular building, in form of 
atheatre, with a handlome glazed rotunda 
toenlighten it, and beneath that, elegant 
galleries of mahogany, fupported by co- 
lumns, running round the whole; and all 
this to afford covering for the thambles of 
butchers, which. occupy the arca below, 
aid fhops of green grocers, mace in certain 
recefles, communicating with the galleries. 
Water, 1 undeiftood, is ingeneioufly con- 
veyed through the cehumns, in order to 
wath the meat-ffalls, &c. «and to keep the 
whole place clear of ofitufive odours. The 
pottals of entrance, into fome of thele 
theatrical markets, are handfomely foulp- 
tured, and embellithed with architectural 
ornaments. 


The author mentions foime .cir- 
cumftances of :the {uperftition ‘for- 
merly prevailing in the Ifle of Bute. 


' The Ile of Bute is divided into swe-pa- 
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rifhes, Rothefay, and Kingarth ; in each of 
which were formerly feveral churches and 
chapels; three or four-of them, at prefent, 


only remain. The moft ancient of the- 
churches of Kingarth, was built at the 
fouth corner of the ifland,. about the 
eleventh century. The ruins of it we 
might have-feen, had our time admitted of 
it. This edifice was reared by the piets 
of St. Blain, about whom we meet with.the, 
following tradition.—St. Cathan, an lrith 
bithop, attended by his fifter, Ertha, came 
from his. own country to the ifle of Bute ; 
with an intention of leading the foiitary 
life of an hermit, in fome chofen retirement. 
Ertha, wandering about, unprotected, was 
accidently met in the field by a young 
man, apparently of a fuperior ftation, and 
potlefled of many: perional attractions ; 
who, becoming fuddenly enamoured of the 
lady, foreed her to fubmit to his embraces. 
Ertha, in due courfe of time, found herfetf 
pregnant, and brought forth a fon. - Some 
barbarous perfons, into whofe hands the 
had fallen, as a punifhment for her in- 
voluntary crime, thruft her, with her little 
infant into a boat, -and committed them to 
the mercy of a tempeftuous fea. — Ei'tha, 
in filent defpair, clatped the child to her 
bofom, finiling, and uncentcious of their 
peril. After the had ftruggled long wit! 
the horrors of her fituation, Providence in- 
tervened ; and the boat was driven to thore. 
Congal, and Kenneth, two holy men, 
walking on the fands, faw what had hap- 
pened; and, having learned of Ertha the 
caule of her misfortunés, took compaflion 
upon her, and received both the mother 
and the fon into their immediate protec. 
tion. ‘They baptized the child, and gave 
it the name of Blain. He was educated 
under their.care and direction; and be- 
coming an adept in theology, was'tent to 
Rome, where he took holy orders: After 
fome years, his learning and piety recom. 
mended him fo ftrongly to:the pope, that 
he wasconfecrated a buhep; and returning 
to his own country, prefided -over a city’in 
Scotland, ever fince called Duinblain. 
Deeply imprefled with the hiftory, which 
his mother had given him of his providential 
efcape in infancy, he built the old church 
of Kingarth, as a votive memorial of his 
gratitude, upon -his return: from Roine. 
The fituation which he chofe for it, is 
deeply retired, and the houfe of the mi- 
nifter, one end of which only remains, is 
placed beneath a precipice ; and probably, 
at ‘the time of its foundation, was’ te. 
queitered in wood. That no circumftance 
of fanctity might be wanting to his pious 
work, he brought-a quantity of confecrated 
earth from Rome, to form the upper ftratuin 
of the burying ground. It happening, thar 
fome of the women on the coaft, either re- 
tuted to affift in conveying the precious 
mould tronvthe thip; or profancly negligent, 
let 
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let fome of it fall by the way, St. Blain de- 
ereed, that none of the fex fhould ever be 
interred within the holy coemetery. Ano- 
ther piece of ground, called the lower 
church yard, was deftined for that purpofe ; 
and, according to the faint’s decree, was 
exclufively ufed for the interment of the 
females; it being then firmly believed, 
wat, had their bodies been laid in the hols 
lowed earth of Rome, 


Their bones tho’ canonized and hearfed in 
death, 

Had burft their cearments---that the fepul- 
chre 

Had ope’d his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To caft them up again. 

This fuperftition continued till 1661; 
when the Prefbytery going their progrets of 
the parochial bounds, a complaint was 
niade of this practice of the feparate burial 
of the fexes. The atlembly confented to 
its abolition; and, trem that time, women 
as well as men have faiely, though pre- 
mifcuoufly been depofited in the favoured 
ceenntery. Wives have not only been 
quictly inurned in the neighboured of their 
hufbands; but have continued quiet ever 
fince in the fame company. 

Not far from St. Blain’s church, is ftil] 
fhewn the devil’s cauldron; which, though 
vulgar tales, formerly current, of the evil 
{pirit’s purgatorial parboiling of the bodies 
aud fouls of departed finners, are too grofs 
for notice, is known to have been, in catho- 
lic times, a place of real penance, tor 
living ones. ‘+ This cauldron, fays Mr. 
Blain, thirty feet in diaineter, is formed 
by a wall of dry ftone, feven tect fix inches 
high, and ten feet in thicknefs, with on 
entrance trom the eaft. It was a place of 
penance, as its naine imports; iuch as 
Sir James Ware deicribes, in his antiquities 
of Ireland. Poor culprits were fometimics 
obliged to traverfe the top of the wail, on 
their bare knees, a certain nusnber of times, 
according to their demerit; whilit the: 
path was covered over with fharp ftones. 
At other tines, a number of thefe unhappy 
people were made to fit, days and nights 


together, on the floor, within the inclofure,- 


diftreflud for want of food, and neceffitated 
to prevent @eh other fiom enjoying the 
coutorts of fleep; for it was meuicated 
in them, by their ghoftly fathers, as an 
article of belief, that, if they tudfcred any 
of the company to tlumber, before the 
time appomred for expiating their guilt, 
waseit an end, hell and damnation would 
be the lot of the whole; and that they 
would be hurried from un earthly, to an 
internal, cauldron. The poor, infatuated 
people, in order to avoid ctemial torments, 
tubmitted to prick one anothcr with fharp 
inftruments, io foon as the {malleft difpofi- 
tion to flumber, appeared to feize upon 
asiy of them.---1ni theie better days, tuper- 
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ftition is no part of the charateriftic of 
Bute-men. 


At Kennaird. he paid his refpefts 
to Mr. Bruce; famous for his Abyf. 
finian travels. 


It was impoflible to be within two mileg 
of Kennaird, and to quit the neighbourhood 
without wifhing to offer our refpects to the 
Abyflinian traveller, and vequefting per. 
miffion to infpeét his mufeum. 

The fatter point being obtained fortu. 
nately gave us an opportunity of fveing 
Mr. Bruce himfelf, who received us with 
flattering marks of attention. When we 
had taken fome refrefhment, he was obliging 
énough to accompany us to his mufeum, 
and to direct his librarian’s featch for fuch 
objects as he thought likely to intereft our 
curiofity: upon many of them he himtelf 
commented in a very agreeable manner, 
relating at the fame time, feveral little in. 
cidents and anecdotes conneéted with the 
occafions of procuring them, which en. 
hanced both our entertainment and infor. 
mation. This repofitory occupies a large 
room), and its valuable furniture is ar 
ranged in a number of neat glazed cabinets, 
each having a cupboard below it, beauti-' 
fully painted with the figure of fome 
curious objet of natural hiftory, deferibed 
by Mr. Bruce in his African tour; many 
of them found on the coafts of the Red 
Sea andthe Nile. This muicum confitts, 
as you will imagine, not folely of articles 
trom the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, of curious petrifaétions, lufus 
natura, &c. but has many rare fpecimens 
of art, diftinguished by their fingularity, or 
exquitite workmanfhip ; and laftly, acol- 
lection of Abyiinian and Arabian manu. 
ioripts. 

As, after a curfory furvey of fome 
thoufand articles, without an opportunity 
of making notes whilft the objects are be- 
fore the eye, it is impoffible to be fure, 
that the moft curisus may not have efcaped 
the memory, I find little inclination to 
pecify thotc, which mine jay. have re. 
aincd. If i mention, among the petrifac. 
tions, a horfe’s knee agatized, or fpeak of 
fiones more curioufly reticulated, than pers 
haps moft other colie¢tions can exhibit, it 
is with the mortification of having for 
gotten many things more worthy of ‘curio- 
lity. Ores of every defcription you will 
naturally anticipate. The variety and 
fplendor of the fea-thells; not to mention 
the novelty of many of them is fearcely to 
he cqualied eifewhere. Among the reptilé 
kind, none perhaps, more deiervedly claim. 
ed our notice than the ferpent coniulted in 
divination; but of that you know Mr, 
Bruce has particularly treated in his book. 

Among the artificial curiofities, which 
were thewn us, wasa drinking cup, of gob- 
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ht with fou? heads, emboffed, round the 
outfide; an antique from Rhodes; anda 
model of it executed at Glafgow, in a man. 
ner’ highly creditable to the {kill of the 
Britihh artift. Any thing relative to the 
Nile, the firft objeét of the Abyffinian 
traveller, was fure to attach evety fpecta- 
tors and Mr. Bruce himfelf feemed not 
unpleafantly interefted in difplaying his 
invention, to meafure the rife and fall of 
that river; a brazen bar with a graduated 
feale, ingenioufly converted to that purpofe 
from fome cramps ufed in the arches of 
Egyptian cifterns: nor did he, perhaps, 
with lefs feeling, call our attention, to the 
hilt of a fpear marked by bullets, dif- 
charged at himfelf, but fortunately miffing 
aim; in an encounter with a defperate 
banditti of affaffins and robbers. 

Had Horace himfelf been at our elbow, 
and, viva voce, founded in our ears--- 
Niladmirari prope res eft una, Numici, &c. 
ithad been impoffible not to have felt a 
paroxy{m of admiration, when, next, we 
beheld two cups made from the horns of 
the very bullock, who roared through them 
no founds of welcome to the bloody ban- 
quet, furnifhed from his own living flefh, 
to the royal epicures of Gondat; two cups 
turned by the delicate hand of one of his 
Abyflinian majefty’s daughters, and pre- 
fented by herfelf to Mr. Bruce, as a me- 
morial of his entertainment, and reception 
at that polite court. 

‘Laft of all we were favoured with in- 
fpection of the cabinet of manufcripts ; 
written upon parchment of goat-fkins, 
and manufactured by the priefts of thofe 
countries. From the account which Mr. 
Brice has given of the low ftate of religion 
and feience in Arabia, it is but too pro- 
bable, that the priefthood, a channel through 
which ali the literature of Europe, fince 
the revival of letters, has firft been derived, 
to’ our enlightened quarter of the globe, 
has, in Abyffinia, contributed little elfe to 
the extention of knowledge than the ma- 
terial fubftance of books. 

Mr. Bruce mentioned to us, that thirty 
different languages were fpoken in the 
camp of one of the caravans, in which he 
had occafionally travelled on the continent 
of Africa, and that it was his defire to have 
procured a tranflation of the ‘ Song of 
Solomon’? (from the Arabic, I believe) into 
them all. This was executed for him: in 
ten of them, beautifully written in Althio- 
pic characters; and cach in a difitrent 
coloured ink, to prevent a confufion of 
tongues; which, in this inftance, had cer- 
tainly not been miraculous, ‘To fpare the 
ears of the unlearned, and perhaps, at 
fome moments, his own recollection, he 
calls thele languages, with fome humour, 
the red, blue, green, or yeliow languages, 
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&c. according to the colour of its character. 
Upon Mr. Bruce’s thewing thefe manu. 
{cripts to a lady diftinguithed for the viva- 
city of her remarksy and informing her, 
that the word kifs, which occurs in Solo. 
mon’s Song, is to be inet with,. exprefling 
the fame idea, in fome paffages of his rain- 
bow of languages, fhe pleatantly obferved 
to him---"* I always told you Mr. Bruce, 
that kifling is the fame all the world over.’? 

Before we departed, Mr. Bruce obligingly 
accompanied us to an inclofure in his park, 
to fhew us his Abyflinian fheep. ‘They 
are entirely white, except their heads, 
which are black. Their tails ate large, 
and, indeed, the animal is larger than our 
common fheep. ‘They are extremely tame, 
and often very frolickfome. “The three or 
four remaining in Mr. Bruce’s poffeftion, 
are unfortunately all males: one of them 
bred with a fhe-goat; but the offspring 
died. 

Except a month or two in fummer, 
which Mr. Bruce paffes upon an eftate in 
the Highlands, he fpends the reft of the 
year chiefly at Kennaird, divided betwixt 
his mufeum, his books, and his rural im. 
provements, in elegant retirement and let. 
tered converfation. This latter eftate has 
defcended to him from anceftors of his 
name, who have fucceffively poffeffed it 
upwards of 389 years. He has rebuilt 
the family manfion fince his return from 
his travels, In what we faw of it, 
good tafte and convenience equally pres 
vail. The park appears to be wel! wooded 
and pleafant, and his fituation commands 
foie of the fineft views of the Forth. His 
mufeum, every article of which, by aflocia- 
tion of ideas, muft recal fome incident, 
fome fcene, fome object new or ttrange in 
his travels, cannot but be to him a fund 
of perpetual entertainment and delight; 
which, through the liberality of his charac. 
ter, as a man of learning, and a citizen of 
the world, he freely communicates to all 
who can have any pretenfion to approach 
him. 

As every thing is interefting that relates 
to extraordinary men, you will not be dif. 
pleafed with a trait or two of the Abyfli- 
nian traveller’$ perfon. His tryure is above 
common {ize ; his limbs athletic, but weil 
proportioned ; his complexion fanguine, his 
countenance manly and. good-humoured, 
and his manners ealy and polite. ‘The 
whole outward man is fuch as anpounces 4 
character, well calculated to contend with 
the difficulties and trying occafions which 
fo extraordinary a journey was fure to 
hrow in his way. That this internal 
character, the features of his undertanding 
and his heart, correfpond with theleoutward 
lineaments you, who have read his work, 
cannot be at any lofs to know. 
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A Sxetcu or A Tour ON THE 
ConTINENT, IN THE YEARS 
1786 anv 1787, dy J. E. Smith, 
M.D. FR:S. Vol. Ti. 


This volume begins with a co- 
pious defcription of Rome, the foun- 
tains. paintings, churches, mufeums 
of natural hiftory, &c. &c. Our 
author then proceeds to defcribe his 
travels to Naples, Baia, Vefuvius, 
Portici, Pompeia, and then back to 
Rome, by Caferta and Monte Cal- 
fino. On his fecond vifit to this 
metropolis of Italy, he takes an op- 
portunity to defcribe various other 
particulars, which he had omitted 
before, From Rome Dr. Smith pro- 
ceeded to Loretto, Bologne, and 
Venice, with a defeription of which 
city the volume clofes, 

Of the Carnival at Rome he fays, 


We mixed with the motley croud every 
afternoon, our Englith clothes ferving moft 
completely as a matquerade drefs, and pros 
curing us a number of rencounters, all-of 
the facetious and good-humoured kind. 
‘Suctday, February 20th, was the laft day 
of Carnival, and on that evening all the 
diverfions wefe carried to their higheft 
pitch. The croud was prodigious; but 
zithough every body was full of tricks, and 
all dittinétion of ranks and perfons laid 
atide, the whole pafled off without the leatt 
Ul behaviour, or any thing like a quarrel. 
{t was the mott good-humoured inob I 
ever faw. About dufk every body took a 
fmall lighted taper in their hands, and 
nott people held teveral ; happy were they 
who could keep the greateft number light- 
ed, for the amufement confifted in trying 
to extinguith each other’s candles. Some 
people carried large flambeaux, All the 
windows, and even roots, being crouded 
with fpettstors, and fearcely any body 
without liehts, the ftreet looked like a 
ftarry firmament. Below were many car- 
riages parading up and down, much more 
whindical and gawdy than had yet ap- 
peared. Some refembled triumphal cars, 
decked with wreaths of flowers, and party- 
coloured |ynps in teftoons. The company 
within carricd tapers, and 2 plentiful am- 
piunition of fugar-plumbs, with which they 
peited their acquaintances on each fide, in- 
fomuch that the field of action looked next 
morning as if there had been a fhower of 
fuow. “Lhcfe carriages contained the firft 

ompapy and aicit) elegant women in 
Rone, funtathically drefed, but generally 
unmouiked ‘they were open to the 


i of any body 
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who chofe to ftand on the fleps of 
their coach doors, which were very low 
and the ladies were not backward . 
repartee. When they had no anfwer ready 
a volley of fugar-plumbs generally repulfed 
their befiegers. ‘Fhe ranks on the raifed 
foot-way, and the croud below, were in a 
continual rear of laughter, fome with effy- 
fions of real humour, while thofe who 
could fport no better wit, bawled out, as 
they carried their branches of wax candles, 
“Si amazzato chi non- ha lume,’ (Kill alj 
thofe that have no lights); to which the 
others anfwered, ‘* Kill all thofe that 
have.’’ 
xati gli abbati, barbieri, capucini, or Mya 
ferdi,’’ the latter to us Englithmen ; and 
fometimes they called us Francefi (French. 
men). A few fire-works were exhibited, 
but no very capital ones. On the whole, 
we were highly entertained with this gro. 
tefque amufement, and could not but ad. 
mire the perfect good-nature of the people, 
who could carry off fuch a fcene without 
the leaft dilérder. Between eight and nine 
o’clock every body retired, and all was 
quict. 


His vifit to Portici and Pompeia 
he thus defcribes: 


Returning to Naples that evening, we fet 
out very carly next morning again for Por. 
ticl and Poimpeia. The latter is about 
fitteen miles from Naples. ‘The road pafles 
over the great f{tream of lava which iflued 
trom the mountain in 1769, and ran into 
the fea. ‘This, like the other, is covered 
with Lichen pafchalis, but it fcarcely pro 
duces any other vegetable. The ftream 
may be about thirty yards broad where it 
is crotled by the road. 

Nothing could have been finer than the 
fituation of Pompeia. A gentle declivity 
of about a mile leads to the fea, and on 
that fide of the town were many delicious 
villas, The town commands the whole 
bay, with its rich and beautiful borders. 
On the fouth fome fine bold hills terminate 
the view acrofs the bay. On the north it 
is bounded by Vefuvius, and other hills 
beyond. A confiderable part of this ills 
fated town is now laid open; but a much 
greater portion remains buried, to the depth 
of ten or twelve feet below the prefent fur- 
face. Above it are vineyards. The foil 
which enclofes the houfes is now hardened 
into a tolerably firm ftone. The moft pro- 
bable opinion concerning the manner in 
which this town was overwhelmed is, that 
it was not by a ftream of lava, but bya 
fhower of water and afhes, fo hot as to 
feorch, but not burn, or melt any thing. 
The fhower which buried Herculaneum, 
feems to have been hotter and more dente, 
owing toe the greater vicinity of the moun 
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Others called out, ‘* Siano amaz.. 


























. hitherto unmutilated. 


Lady Miller’s letters give fo full a de. 
feription of the prefent ftate of Pompeias 
as well as of the mufeum at Portici, that 
the reader will readily pardon my being 
very fhort upon both. Her account in- 
deed, of all the environs of Naples, is little 
elfe than a literal tranflation, or rather ex- 
trad, of De la Lande’s book; but fhe ap- 
pears to have feen every thing with her 
own eyes, and as her letters were to all ap- 

earance not written fer the public, fuch 
plagiarifm was very excufable in her, 
though the editor of them ought to have 
mentioned it. AN 

Great part of one ftreet of Pompeia is as 
entirely laid open to the air, as before the 
fatal eruption. The houfes are only un. 
yoofed. ‘The pavement is of lava, and re- 
fembles that of the Appian Way. It is 
much worn by wheel-carriages. On each 
fide is a raifed foot-way. - In this ftreet are 
many fhops, a houfe where cups, like thofe 
now ufed for coffee, were found, and a very 


-neat furgeon’s houfe, known by the inftru- 


ments of the owner. Over the door of one 
fpacious dwelling -is a certain carving in 
ftone, which very expreflively indicates that 
tohave been a brothel. Madern manners 
are fhocked at fuch flagrant public ob- 
fcenity ; but it is remarkable, that in the 
foldiers barracks, which are very entire, 
and the walls of which are marked all over 
with initials, words, and devices of dif- 
frrent kinds, nothing obfcene can be found, 

Some of thefe houtes have clegant motaic 
pavements, and their ftucco walls are 
painted with great tafte. There ts in- 
deed a flimfinefs in the defigns, a fault to 
which our national tafte in England has, I 
think, been inclining, ever fice we became 
acquainted with thefe Neapolitan antiqui- 
ties, and thofe of Palmyra. One houfe, 
that had not been difcovered above fix 
months, was much the beit ; and remained 
In it are fome good 
rprefentations of plants, and, among 
others, one very like the leaves of Agave 
Americana, but the flowers are ill done. 
There is a better painting of the fame plant, 
with different flowers, on a pedeftal near 
the fouth corner of the garden of a villa 
which has been laid open, between Poin. 
peiaand the fea. In this figure the leaves 
are exactly thofe of the Agave, but about 
half their fize. The flowers, about eight 
orten, in a fimple racemus, like thofe of 
an Alce, but rudely finithed. If it be the 
Agave, which I dare not aver, thefe figures 
are a proof that this plant, now fo common 
onrocks, roofs, and walls here, was not 
brought from America; but I rather con- 
ceive them to have been intended for 4/ce 
perfoliata, which the ancient inhabitants of 
Italy might have had from Africa. 

At Portici we faw fuch parts of the mu- 
feum as we had not time to vifit the pre- 
seding day; but many days and mouths 
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would be requifite to ftudy this amazing 
collection, ‘I'he infinite variety of bronze 
vafes, ftatues, tripods, lamps, &. for the 
moft part in a fine tafte; the culinary uten- 
fils, many of them unintelligible to modern 
luxury ; the provifions themfelves, as loaves 
of bread, dates, bird-feed, fine-nuts, carobs, 
&c. whofe fhape is very perfect, though 
their fubftance is changed to charcoal; the 
fight of thefe gives an inpreffion not to be 
detcribed. One cannot think they be- 
longed to people who lived 1700 years ago. 
The beautiful mofaics are lefs attonithing, 
for they are made to laft to the end of the 
world. Here ars many utenfils of glafs, 
and fome pieces of very fine pattes, parti 
cularly a mafs of yellow, a portion of which 
has been polithed, and looks as wel! as 
any thing made at prefent. lfo many 
things of ivory, and foine curious gold 
Jace, made of wire only, without thread. 
Some of this, with fome linen, were found 
about the bones of a lady, the impretiion 
of whofe neck and breafts may be feen 
moulded in the lava. The rolled manu- 
fcripts haye been often defcribed, as well 
as the contrivance for unfolding them ; but 
the operation goes on very flowly, nor have 
the difcoveries hitherto repaid the neceflary 
pains. The beft ftatue is a large bronze 
Mercury in a fitting pofture. 

In one apartment by itfelf is a fmall very 
indecent group in marble, of a fatyr and 
fhe-goat. This is kept inacafe, and fhewn 
to men only. Its workmanship is good, but 
the finithing not very high. In vain do 
antiquaries of the prefent day palliate fuch 
reprefentations, as being myftical; I can 
fee nothing in them but the moft abomi- 
nable depravity. 

In order to be favoured with a fight of 
all thefe curiofities, as well as the palace of 
Capo di Monte, we were obliged to have 
tickets procured by Sir William Hamilton, 
and to fee every body concerned very co- 
pioully. How much more liberal is the 
eftablifhment at Florence, and how much 
more uleful ! ‘The excavations at Pompcia 
go on very flowly ;_ nor will the king allow 
any body but himfelf to undertake thei, 
left they thould find any thing better than 
what he has got. At one time the antique 
bronzes were dug up in fuch quantities, 
that every bady at Naples mad 






fe mufeumns 
of them. One of thete colleétions was fold 
when we were there, and I bought a tole. 
rable Hercules, and buft of Auguftus, at no 
great expence, 

We ihall conclude our extra@s 
with a defcription of the ceremonics 
at Rome on Eafter Sunday, 

April 8, (Eafter Sunday) was a day of 
Breat expectation, and it exceeded every 
thing yet exhibited. 

At nine we went to St. Peter’s, where a 
3 C2 moit 
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moft fuperb throne of crimfon velvet was 
prepared for his Holinefs behind the high 
altar, that is, between it and the tribune. 
The altar was adorned with candlefticks 
and ftatues of pure gold, each at leaft fix 
feet high, and rich carpets were fpread from 
it to the foot of the throne. The Pope 
foon came in his crimfon velvet chair borne 
on mcn’s fhoulders, and with the two fu- 
perb fans of white peacock’s feathers car- 
ried, as ufual, behind him. He wore a 
fine tiara, and was preceded by the cardi- 
nals and other dignitaries of the church in 
their full drefs; among them the Greck 
patriarch, with his mitre fomething like 
an imperial crown. Eight different tiaras 
and mitres were carried before the Pope, 
all rich in pearls and precious ftones of 
great value. On one of them his name, 
Pins VI. was embroidered. All thefe were 
placed on the altar. The Swifs guards 
were in armour, as on the preceding Thurf- 
day morning at the chapel. 

During the firft part of the fervice the 
Pope fat in a finall throne on one fide of 
the great one, and between that and the 
altar, Here he was dreffed with great 
ceremony, by a number of affiftants, with 
much more magnificent robes than thole 
in which he came, except that he cx- 
changed his fine tiara for a plain mitre of 
cloth of geld, and feated hinifelf on his 
grand throne. He then performed high 
miafs, being fometimes at the altar, fome- 
times at his throne, as occafion required. 
The lefons were chanted in Latin firtt, and 
then in Greek, by a handfome Greek prieft 
with fine dark unpowdered hair, who per- 
formed his function with much grace and 
dignity. Afterwards his Holinefs admi- 
niftered the facrament, that is the wafer 
only, to the cardinals and the principal 
civil magiftrate, having firft taken it in 
both kinds himtelf. The wine he fucked 
cut of the cup through a gold pipe, an an- 
cient cuftom, of which 1} leave thofe who 
are learned in ecclefiaftical lore to thew the 
reafon. This ceremony being concluded, 
he was carried in his chair, making the 
fizn of the crofs to the people as he went 
along, round to the other fide of the altar, 
where he paid his devoirs as ufual; and 
was then conveyed upftairs to the great 
front window of the church, trom whence 
he give his benediction as on the preceding 
Thuriday ; the great bell ringizg, the guns 
of St. Angelo firing, and the folders being 
drawn up in the great arca betore the 
church, which, as well as the infide of that 
building, was crouded with imimenie mul. 
titudes of people. 

I never in my life faw any magnificence 
or dignity which could convey an idea of 
what the Pope exhibited in this morping’s 
bufinels, All the decorations were focom- 
pivie ip theiy kind, to truly fuperb and 
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elegant, that no fhew could be finer; ang 
the whole exhibition was fo much calcy- 
lated to in{pire veneration and awe, as well 
as adiniration, that furely nothing human 
could exceed it. Certainly no fovereign 
who pretends to mere temporal authority, 
can ever affume fuch dignity ; nor can any 
{cene of action be found coniparable to the 
ftupendous temple where this ceremony 
was performed. 

The throne and its accompaniments were 
immediately removed ; and thus ended the 
devotional ceremonies ot the hoiy week, 

Thefe ceremonics are a great obje@ of 
curiofity to travellers, and Rome is never 
fo full of ftrangers as at this feafon, Fo. 
reigners have no reafon to complain of their 
accommodation in any refpeet. They 
bring too much money into the town to 
be unwelcome guefts; and the Englithin 
particular meet with the kindeft attentions, 
and a flattering fort of deference, quite dif. 
tinct from French cringing, fiom perfons 
of all ranks. They ferve to break the uni. 
formity of fociety among the nobility ; and 
the attention they pay to the curiofities of 
the place enfures them the good-will of 
every true-born Roman, from the higheft 
to the loweft rank. With retpect to their 
manners or conduct, provided they do not 
difturb the public peace, there is no kind 
of reftraint. No bowing or fafting, even 
in the moft folemin feafon, unlefs they 
chufe it. Our purveyor requefted asa fa. 
vour that we would not require meagre 
dinners in Lent, to which we readily afs 
fented ; but thinking it decorous to afk for 
fih on Good Friday, he antwered us, that 
if our con{ciences required it, we thould be 
furnifhed with fith ; but if not, he would 
be more particularly obliged to us to dif. 
penfe with it that day, on account of its 
fearcity. We told him our confciences 
made no point of any fuch matters, and 
that we had more confidered his feelings 
than our own, in making the requeft ;.ace 
cordingly we were fupplicd, among other 
things, with a good picec of wild boar. In 
the devotional ceremonies, I believe none 
of the Enyglith, then at Rome, were fo 
punctilious as to fhew any rude or faftidious 
hon-conformity to the general cuftoms, 
For my part, I conformed upon principles 
by no means ‘ condemning thofe who 
kneeled not,’? nor complying out of any 
fear or apprchenfion with thofe whe did. 
I contidered all thefe various forms but as 
another mode of cxprefling gratitude and 
devotion to the fame God and the fame 
Saviour we all in common revere; and 
thould have but a bad opinion of the heart 
and principles of any one who could wit 
nefs many of them, without genuine tclie 
gious emotions. It would be happy if the 


differences of religion were lefs thought of, 
than thofe fources of improvement and 
consolation 
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confolation to which all modes of faith, in 
common, direct us, though each by a dif- 
ferent path. ; . 
Converted Jews are baptized in Eafter 
week at St. John Lateran, with great pomp. 
Thefe people are tolerated at Rome under 
fevere re@rigtions, being locked up every 
night within a walled precinct allotted for 
their habitation, where they have a mife. 
rably dirty fynagogue, accompanied with 
every fign of poverty. A fermon is preach- 
ed for their edification every Saturday 
throughout the year, at a chapel near the 
hofpital cailed Trinita de’ Pelegrini; and 
one hundred Jewith men, with fifty wo- 
men, are obliged to attend and hear its 
As to the reafon of this difproportion be- 
tween the numbers of the two fexes, whe- 
ther it be that women are confidered as 
having greater powers of propagating the 
truth if converted, or that confidcrable 
pumbers of the fair Jewefles are fuppofed 
to be already in the way of falvation, in 


confequence of the private inftructions of 


abbés and other holy perfonages, I have 
not accurately learned. 


Ay Account oF THE Metuop 
AND EXPENCE OF CULTIVATING 
tus SucarR-CangE 1N BENGAL, 
1794. 

A gates er 7 

Of this publication, the nature 
and drift is clearly fet forth in the 
following advertifement : 

The following Letter may be confidered 
as acontinuation of the report upon fugar, 
publifhed by the Committee of the Court 
of Directors on the 29th of February, 17925 
fince the writer has publithed the line of 
jnveftigation therein exprefs!y laid down. 
The produétion of it cannot fail to prove 
acceptable to the public, fince it developes 
the cheapeft methods of cultivating fugar 
cane, and manufacturing the produce, ever 
yet made known to Europeans. 
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On a fubje& of fuch importance to this 
country, the public at large cannot be 
pofieft of too much nor of too early infor- 
mation, The faéts detailed are indif- 
putable, though fome of the calculations 
appear erroneous. Whether the writer’s 
conclufions be well or ill founded, time and 
experience muft demonftrate. Inthe mean 
while, thofe who are moft materially in- 
terefted in the event, may now have eppor- 
tunity of taking timely meafures for guard- 
ing againft the probable confequences of 
this difcovery. 

The intelligent-writer, for fome parti- 
cular reafons which no longer exift, withed 
this Letter neither to be printed nor circu- 
lated in manufcript; but the friends to 
whom it came addreffed, confidering that 
theircompliance with fuch injunction would 
be a manife(t injuftice to him, and more- 
over an injury to the Weft-India propric- 
tors, as well as to the Sierre Leone Com- 
pany, have thought it incumbent on them 
to fubmit it to the public ; trufting that it 
will be reccived as the production, currente 
calamo, of a gentleman immerfed in ex- 
tenfive bufinefs, and entitled on that ac- 
count to candid allowance. The editor, in 
addition to a fimilar plea, has the want 
of local reference to urge, in excufe for 
producing it fo imperfect to the reader. 

A few fhort explanatory notes have been 
fubjoined, and tables annexed of the 
weights and meafures commonly made ule 
of in Bengal. 

Such material information as is 
contained in this pamphlet, on a 
fubject of fo much importance to the 
profperity of Bengal, and the interett 
of Great-Britain as conneéted with 
it, whether confidered in a political 
or commercial point of view, can- 
not fail of proving acceptable at the 
prefent period. 


*,* A Biographical Sketch of Mr. Prinfep, the author of this laft article reviewed, and 
feveral other commercial and politico-commercial publications, will be given in our 


next Nuinber. 


POLITICAL 
Debates in the Britifh 


N the Houfe of Lords, on Mon- 

day the 17th of February, Lord 
Lanfdowne prefaced his motion for 
a peace, by regretting that a mo- 
tion fo neceflary, and fo juft, had 
not been adopted, as it ought, by 
his majefty’s minifters, nor came 
enforced by ftronger arguments than 
he was empowered to giveit. He 
had long regarded the war and all 


REGISTER, 


Parliament, continued, 


its circumfances, profpe&s, and 
effets, and he did not hefita‘e to 
pronounce it—unjuft, impolitic, and 
fatal. Whatever was the neceflity 
urged at the onfet, nothing but 
danger occurred in the purfuit. 
The allies had followed meafures 
hitherto unexampled, and they had 
gained nothing by them. Two 
campaigns had elapfed, and nothing 
effectual 
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effeftual had been yet obtained; a 
third was approaching, and nothing 
effe€tual could be hoped for. He 
was aware that a refpectable foreign 
officer and engineer, General Mack, 
of extreme f{cience and erudition, 
and of acknowledged fkillin military 
tattics, had arrived in this country, 
to propofe a new plan of operations, 
from which the molt prof{perous 
fuccefs might be augured. Not to 
difcredit the counfel of this fcientific 
gentleman, nor to infinuate any 
mifapprehenfion of the utility of his 

lans in particular, he would be 

id to declare, that he difapproved 
of any referrence to one individual 
for the advantages of a war; nor 
would he depend on any fingle per- 
fon, however boafted his capacity, 
howcver acknowledged his abilities, 
for the probability of fuccefs ina 
campaign fo complex and uncertain. 
‘The fyflem which had been adopted 
from the commencement of holtili- 
ties, was extraordinary, dangerous, 
and unexampled. He meant the 
invaion of France. To open an 
inroad to the heart of France, was 
not only wild and impolitic, but 
direétly contrary to plain reafon, to 
common fenfe, and to the opinions 
of almoft every general or author, 
ancient or modern. He had con- 
fuited the beft authorities, and con- 
ferred with the able{t military men ; 
and he had the ftrongeft and moft 
indifputable teftimony, that of fatt. 
What was the firft objeét of the 
allies? To march their armies 
through Champagne. This expe- 
dient was ineflectual, What was 
the next object? To enter France 
by Lifle. © ‘This was alfo ineffectual. 
Then they attempted Dunkirk. 
This was equally ineffe€tual; and 
thus might they perfift, to their own 
ruin and difgrace, and ftill the pro- 
je& be vain. Did not the Duke of 
Marlborough foretel the futility of 
attempting to pafs the frontiers? 
Confult every officer or author from 
Marfhal Schoemberg to General 
Lloyd, who was, he believed, the 
laft that had written on that fubject, 
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and they have all maintained that 
it would be obftinate, extravagant, 
and expenfive, to meditate fuch a 
{cheme, or endeavour to carry fuch 
a project into execution, Their af 
fertions were exemplified in the 
operations of the two laft campaigns, 
Already lavifh of money and pro. 
digal of blood to no purpofe, he 
feared, in a future campaign, the 
arms and exertions of the allies 
would be attended with the fame 
unfortunate fuccefs. 

When he difcuffed this fubje&, 
fo frequently difcufled before, he 
trufted their lordfhips would pa- 
tiently attend, deliberate with calm. 
nefs, and decide with temper. Thir- 
teen millions were now voted for 
the fervice of the war, and inftead 
of making a {tri& examination into 
the papers and treaties on the table 
—inftcad of weighing the advantages 
and difadvantages of the war, and 
determining upon the right, and 
policy of its continuance or abdica. 
tion, he was forry to obferve, that 
they had only quoted paffages from 
a pamphlet upon the imtentions of 
the French Republic, and made an 
examination into fome of the charace 
ters of its paft and prefent. rulers, 
It fhould be recolleéted, that the de- 
figns and intentions of to-day, may 
be fruftrated or refigned to-morrow, 
and that rulers follow each other in 
quick fucceffion; as various in cha- 
ratter as diiferent in principle, 
What occalion was there for any 
abitratt reafoning on Briffot’s pam- 
phlet? his party was no longer in 
power, nor did any part of his 
fyRem exift. But the nation fill 
remained firm and emboldened, def- 
perate and refolved. Inftead of 
{ubmitting, as had been pre-fup- 
poled, to the offers of the allied 
armies that advanced againft them, 
they oppofed augmented numbers 
and flung the gauntlet of defiances 
At the clofe of every feven years, 
upon a fair and eftablifhed calcu- 
lation, a new generation fucceeds, 
able to-bear arms and diétate laws. 
What then was to be expeéted, but 

that 











that the war might be carried on 
till the children, who at the com- 
mencement of the war were initiated 
in the fentiments of their fathers, 
and the fame ardent love of libert 
and their country, fhould follow 
their example, and move with greater 
and with accelerated force? No 

rfon could deny, however violent 
Ps deteitation of the prefent French 
government, but that the noble(ft 
attions had already been performed, 
and exploits that reflefted immortal 
honour on the agents and their 
country. Regard the undaunted 
courage, hardihood, and patriotifm 
ofthe French foldiers: regard the 
ativity, patience, and fcience of 
their generals. Men of obfcure 
origin prefumed to rufh forward, 
and by perfeverance and praétice, 
difplayed capacities that aftonifhed 
mankind, and triumphed over he- 
roes, redoubted for birth, education, 
rnk, experience, and knowledge. 
Aithough the convention might be 
abhorred, yet thefe inftances of in- 
trepidity and valour certainly de- 
ferved commendation, and proved 
that our prejudice: againft indivi- 
duals fhould not extend unjuitiy to 
a whole people. When he pre- 
dited what might happen from what 
had happened, when he {felected, 
compared, realoned, and deduced, 
he could declare, that, in his opi- 
nion, the French prevailing ivftem 
was a fyftem of aétion and re-attion, 
of produétion and reproduttion ; 
though perpetually flying off in 
particles, never exhaulted ; though 
continually diminifhing, continually 
Ienewed, 

He next proceeded to the exami- 
Nation of the treaties on the table— 
treaties which furprifed bum, as they 
were devoid of any fixed principle, 
and deftitute of any beneficial com- 
pat. His lordfhip animadverted 
with much feverity on each of 
them, 

His lordfhip then made fome ob- 
fervations upon the diéatorial lan- 
guage we had ufed towards Tufcany, 
Genoa, Switzerland, Den:nark, and 
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Sweden. The manifefloes which 
pailed between Lord Fitzgerald and 
the Canton of Berne he recited, and 
declared that fuch treatment towards 
a government fo wife, virtuous, and 
well regulated as that of Berne, was 
deferving of the fharpelt rebuke. 
He pronounced a panegyric on that 
government, and declared. that if all 
the world were inundated with 
folly, Wifdom would feek refuge in 
Berne, would there raife her temple, 
and ftill have adorations offered at 
her fhrine from the pure and fimple 
but enlightened Swifs. 

The next queftion was, What was 
the propofed objeét of the war? 
and the reply was, (by fome of the 
allies, and their manifeftoes) the 
reftitution of the old government in 
France, Could any thing be more 
abfurd? yet in this reply, as in every 
thing elfe, there was no coniiftency ; 
for all the allies appeared to aét upon 
different grounds, and have feparate 
views, Some demanded the reftitu- 
tion of the wretched, worn out, de- 
{truétive fyftem—while others afked 
for the conftituuon of 178g. The 
allies had proceeded allo upon dif- 
ferent grounds, and all with the 
{ame folly and inconfiftency, Firft, 
he briefly recapitulated the duke of 
Bruntwick’s manife(to, that fupreme 
mafs of ablurdity, and exculpated 
the duke by a reference to his for- 
mer charatier as a fovereign, a poli- 
tician, and a general; as a man of 
enlarged mind and excellent heart. 
Ilis charaéter had however been 
latterly rendered odious throughout 
Europe by the publication of this 
very manifefto, and his fubfequent 
retreat; though the invafion of 
France was nothing more than a 
mad and vain attempt, and the 
whole he believed planned and com- 
manded by. the cabinet at Berlin. 
The retreat, though {o difhonour- 
able to the duke in the public 
eftimation, was applauded and ap= 
proved by every military man. After 
him, other generals had introduced 
themfelves in the wide ficld of poli- 

tics aud armed exertions. He meant 
ius 


392 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg and 
General Clairfayt, the one of exalted 
birth, and the other of affiduity and 
experienced valour; yet neither of 


thefe had fucceeded much better 
than the duke, though ftudied in the 
moft a€tive {chool of war and po- 
licy, Adverting to the declarations 
that had unceafingly been made by 
the allies, refpeéting their determi- 
nation not to intermeddle with the 
internal government of France, nor 
to proceed with any intent of con- 
- queft, he fhould prove how incon- 
filtently they adhered to thefe deter- 
minations by the manifefto of Gene- 
ral Wurmfer when he entered Alface 
—by the capture of Valenciennes, 
jn the name of the emperor, and by 
the fummons of Dunkirk in the 
name of Great Britain. 

On thele — he enlarged with 
much force, though not much no- 
velty ofargument. He maintained, 
that the evacuation of Toulon, with 
all its confecutive evils, was a juft 
reward for our breach of faith, and 
our proceeding in an offenfive war. 
While the French confined them- 
felves within their own frontiers, 
they were fuccefsful; but the men 
who at that time fought like heroes, 
loft all their energy and refolution 
when defcending into Germany, 
So it was with the Germans on the 
other hand in the fame manner, and 
fuch would almoft aiways be the 
difference between an offenfive and 
defenfive war. 

After this he compared the de- 
clarations of Lord Hood at the fur- 
render of Toulon, with what had 
recently happened, and inveighed 
vehemently againft the violaticns 
of faith, and the propofed reftitu- 
tion of a government fo weakened, 
difabled, and worn out, that it could 
no longer fland. He remembered 
that he had been at Paris about 15 
or 16 years ago, and upon his re- 
turn to England, ina private con- 
verfation with that late worthy and 
able politician Lord Chatham,, he 
was aiked his opinion of the French 
nation and French monarchy. He 
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replied, that he fuppofed the Freneh 
monarchy in the zenith of its glory, 
‘* Ah, you are a young man, replied 
Lord Chatham, but I could teack 
you to think otherwife, for fo far ig 
the French monarchy from the 
zenith of its glory, that I fulpeét it 
has declined {fo much as foon to fet 
in night.” By way of enforcing 
this opinion, Lord Chatham related, 
that when at Dijon he had reada 
proclamation of the king which was 
pofted up on one fide of the flreet, 
and on turning about he reada pros 
clamation of the parliament con. 
tradiétory in every article pofted on 
the other. Hence he refle&ed on 
the declenfion and fall of monarchy 
in France. 

After a variety of obfervations of 
the fame tendency, the noble Mar 
quis remarked, that we were per 
petually blaming the violent lane 
guage which was ufed againft Great 
Britain in the French Convention, 
while in our own affemblies we 
were no lefs guilty. If we branded 
their proceedings with the oppro- 
brious title of anarchy, we muft ex. 
pect to have our government marke 
ed with the fcornful name of tyrans 
ny. It was now high time that we 
fhould adopt a nobler behaviour, 
and become a great example. Let 
England hold her hand out in amity 
to France, and he would pledge 
himfelf that France would come 
forward more than half way to 
meet it. 

Thus having proceeded through 
a fpeech of excellent arrangement, 


‘pure fiyle, and grave but unembar- 


raffled delivery—a fpeech that oc 
cupied about two hours anda half, 
his lordfhip concluded by fubmite 
ting the following motion to their 
lordfhips— 

“ That an humble addrefs be prefented 
to his majefty, 

“« To reprefent to his majefty, That the 
events of the laft campaign have demon- 
ftrated the extreme improbability: of con 
quering France, even under the fingulat 
circumftance of a general confederacy 
formed againft her : 


** That the duration of an extenfive com 
federacy, 
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fdcracy, neceffarily flow and ill-combined 
jp its perations, is not to be depended on 
from day to day, and formed, as the pre- 
fent is with powers, who, it is to be ap- 

rehended, from the exhaufted ftate of 
their finances, _watted by profufion and 
war, can only fulfil their eng2gemients to 
us by being fubfidized, the great burthen 
of expence and odium muft ultimately fall 
upon Great-Britain and Ireland : 

“ That were the war to be in future as 
fuccefsful, as it has hitherto proved adveriey 
jtought not in found policy to be conti- 
med, becaufe no acquifitions of territory 
can be of real, and much lefs of adequate 
benefit, at the rifque of prolonging the 
prefent, and laying the foundation of future 
wn That a lofs to the nation incalculable; 
and almoft bevond imagination, mutt fol- 
Jow from the diminution of product and 
confumption ; the ftagnation and deftruc- 
tion of capital, and the gericral decay of 
trade, which have arifen in the place of 
that reduction of debt and taxes, which we 
were taught to expect, and which is fo 
eflential to our external independence, and 
toour internal tranquillity and happineis: 

“That the dif{memberment of France, if 
attainable, fo tar from tecuring the balance 
of power in Europe, mutt endanger, if not 
overturn it; as it cannot fail to augment 
the trength of the greater European powers, 
who, from their ambition, and the policy 
which they have lately adopted of acting in 
concert, already threaten the extinction of 
the independent States of the fecond and 
third order, upon whole prefervation the 
liberties of Europe effentially depend : 







































“That opinions and fentiments once 
widely difleminated cannot be controlled 
by arms, and therefore it behoves every 
government, which would guard ayainft the 
progrefs of democratic principles, to avoid 
the evils which gave birth to them in 
France : 

“That the obedience paid by the French 
Mion to its provifionary government, when 
in the act of oppofing a confederacy at- 
tempting to controul its interior, though a 
ftong proof that the prefent war is more 
likely to confirm than to deftroy fuch a go- 
Yernment, yet is no proof that the French 
tation will continue that obedience to it, 
provided we fuffer them to return to a ftate 
of external peace, while it may be yet time 
for the national good fenfe to operate : 

“That experience has deinonftrated the 
futility of every aktempt to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France, even if the injuf- 
tice of it were problematical, and that we 
mut deferve the deepelt reproach which a 
Mation can incur, if, to ferve the mere oc- 
cafional purpofes of the confederacy, we 
encourage further revolts in that country, 
Where we find that we are unable to fulfil 
tur promifes of prefent fupport, or t0 lave 
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thofe who have put a confidence in us from 
ruin and extermination : 

“Therefore to implore his majefty ta 
declare without delay, his difpofition to 
make peace upon fuch difinterefted and 
liberal terms as are beft calculated to render 
the peace between any two nations latting ; 
and to communicate fuch declaration to 
his allies, that an immediate end may be 
put to that daily effufion of human blood, 
which, if fuffered to proceed, muft change 
the character of the nations of Europe, and 
in the place of that improving fpirit of 
humanity which has till lately diftinguiithed 
modern times, fubftitute a degree of favage 
ferocity unexampled in the annals of man 
kind.”’ 


Lord Carnarvon, Dukeof Leeds, 
Lord Sydney, Earl of Kinnoul, 
Earl of Carlifle, and Lord Gren- 
ville, oppofed the motion—the late 
ter {poke near three hours, The 
grounds of their lordfhips argue 
ments were—that the French had 
no idea of an agreement between 
one country and another, and no 
reliance could be placed on their 
promife, {uppofing their judgement 
to be corrett upon that fubject, In- 
deed all the ties of moral obligation 
were loofened. ‘There was no re- 
ligion in France; there was no 
morality in France; there was no 
honour in France; there was no 
virtue in France; there was nothing 
in France to be depended upon in 
which civil fociety was interefted. 
Lhe Deity by name they had de« 
eraded; denied his exiftence: then 
tolerated him; then admitted him a 
member of their Jacobin Club. All 
that infamy, blafphemy, and folly, 
was the effect of their defpondence 
and defpair. What correfpondence 
or conneétion could be held with 
fach perfons? Their fy {tem was to 
fet Europe in a flame, as had been 
exprefled by Briffor; and although 
he fell, his opponents differed from 
him in this point. only in point of 
time; they agreed to the principle 
of fetting Europe in a flame, as 
matter of neceility for the preferva- 
tion of the French Republic. 

The Earl of Guildford, Duke of 
Grafton, and Lord Lauderdale lupe 
ported it. 
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As no new arguments were offer- 
ed farther than what appeared on 
the debate that took place the firft 
day of the meeting of parliament, 
we have not entered into a parti- 
cular detail—but refer our readers 
to the arguments ufed on the firft 
day of the feffion. 

The houfe thus divided—for the 
motion, 13—again{t it, 103—ma- 
jority, go. 

In the Houfe of Commons, on 
Tuelday, Feb. 18, Mr. Fox made 
his promifed motion refpeCiing the 
convoys granted to the mercantile 
intereft of the country. The object 
of it was for an enquiry into the 
conduét of the admiralty, to afcer- 
tain whether the alledged charges 
of inattention and negligence to 
the trade of this country, were well 
founded, This enquiry would ex- 
culpate adminiftration, were it in- 
nocent—or fix the fligma of cen- 
fure, were it guilty; and thereby 
afford fuch a leflon as would com- 
pel government to profit by ex- 
perience, and enfure a proper care 
and attention to the convoy fervice 
in future. He then entered into 
his details, which were a circum. 
ftantial and minute narration of the 
different faéts which had been of- 
fered to him, in the courfe of his 
information on the fabjeét, by which 
it appeared that the Canada, Italian, 
and African trades, laft fummer, 
loft their markets, by the delay of 
government in appointing timely 
convoys for the refpettive fleets, 
agreeable to the requefts of the mer- 
chants, and, in fome inftances, ac- 
cording to the promiles of the ad- 
miralty—and alfo inattention to the 
German and coafting trades—by 
which the merchants and manufac 
turers were great lofers, and the 
country much injured, 

In an{fwer to thefe charges, admi- 
niftration, and feveral merchants in 
the houfe, declared that every at- 
tention was paid to the mercantile 
intereft of the nation, confiftent 
with the general plans of govern- 
ment, and the fecurity of the king- 
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dom at large—-that the moft con. 
vincing proof of the effeétual pro- 
te€tion granted to the mercantile 
interett, was the low price at which 
infurance continued during the war 
—was the trade of the nation not 
fatisfattorily protected, premiums 
on infurance would not be at the 
prefent low rate, 

_ Mr. Pitt took a view of the va. 
rious branches of our trade; and 
though he did not contend that on 
no occafion individual loffes had 
not been fuftained—yet he afferted 
that thofe lofles could not be im. 
puted to the negleét of the ad. 
miralty—-they were partly from ace 
cident, and partly from the im 
poflibility of exerting our whole 
force at fo early a period of the 
war; but now, when the navy efla 
blifhment was fo much increafed, 
there was every reafon to hope that 
even thefe imall loffes might be 
avoided. It appeared in the courfe 
of the debate, that the French had 
captured 236 Britifh veffels fince 
the commencement of hoftilities, 
and that we had taken from them 
292. 

The houfe divided on Mr. Fox’ 
motion—ayes, 48—noes, 202— ma 
jority againft the enquiry, 154. 

On Friday, Feb. 21, in the Houfe 
of Lords, the Earl of Albemarle, in 
his maiden f{peech, proceeded to 
make his promifed motion, refpebs 
ing the quartering of foreign troops 
in this kingdom. He took the 
fubje& up on the broad contftitu- 
tional ground, as fettled at the ree 
volution, and as defined by the bill 
of rights, and the fucceffion af— 
from which he drew this conclufion 
—That the landing and employing 
foreign troops in this kingdom, is 
illegal and unconflitutional—butas 
his lordfhip did not impute criminal 
motives to adminiftration, in the 
prefent inftance of a_ body of 
Heffians being landed in Hamp- 
fhire, he propoied and a€tually pro 
duced a bill of indemnity to them, 
for the introdu€tion of thefe foreign 
ers—mercly to preferve the contlie 

tution 









tution from violation, and to pre- 
vent the prefent proceeding from 
becoming a precedent, 

Thefe arguments were fupported 
and ftrengthened by Lords Lauder- 
dale, Stanhope, Guildford, Lanf- 
downe, and the Duke of Bedford. 

Lords Grenville and Hawkefbury 
were of opinion that adminiftration 
needed not any meafure fo humi- 
liating as indemnity. Thele troops 
were engaged for foreign fervice, 
and from unforefeen circumftances, 
were obliged to land here—notice 
of this was communicated as foon as 
poffible to parliament, and the 
anfwer of both houfes was a fufficient 
juttification of fo neceffary a mea- 
{ure—It was therefore totally ufelefs 
to enter into ab{traé& queftions on 
conftitutional points, when the mea- 
fure itfelf was already fanétioned 
b parliament, 

Thefe heads formed the fubjeé& of 
many hours debate—when a divi- 
fion took place, there appeared—for 
the motion, 12—-again{t it, 89— 
majority, 77. 

In the Houfe of Commons, on 
Monday, Feb. 24, Mr. Sheridan 
informed the houle that he had a 

etition to prefent from the Rev. 

Mr. Fifche Palmer, under fentence 
of tranfportation, complaining of 
the illegality of his fentence. 

A converfation arofe upon the 
fubje&t, in which Mr, Pitt did not 
feem averfe to the petition being 
prefented, but perfifted in the opi- 
nion he had formerly given, of the 
legality of the fentence. It was at 
length agreed that the motion for 
prefenting the petition fhould be 
poftponed till Thurfday. 

Mr. Whitbread then moved— 
“That an humble addrefs be pre- 
fented to his majefty, praying that 
he would be gracioufly pleafed to 
poftpone the execution of the fen- 
tence paffed upon Mr. Palmer, till 
after Thurfday next.” This motion 
was oppofed by minifters, as in- 
tended only to throw upon them 
the odium of a refufal—as the peti- 
tioner might have petitioned parlia- 
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ment a month ago. Its fupporters 
argued that the interference of par- 
liament (were they to do fo), on’ 
hearing the merits of the petition, 
would be of no effe&t, if the unfor« 
tunate gentleman was in the inte- 
rim, fuddenly ordered to be tran{- 
ported by adminiftration. The 
houle divided—for the motion, 34 
—againit it, 104—Majority, 70. 

Next day, the houfe refolved it- 
felf into a committee on the bill for 
regulating the delivery and poltage 
of letters within the city of London, 
the liberty of Weftminfter. and the 
borough of Southwark. This bill, 
which increafes the penny paid on 
putting a letter into the Penny Poft 
Office, to an additional penny on the 
delivery, produced a converfation, 

Mr, Pitt flated, that the intended 
regulation was eftimated to produce 
about goool. and might probably be 
wholly expended in the additional 
number of deliveries that were to 
take place, which were purpoled to 
be increafed to fix each day. ‘The 
bill was ordered to be reported. 

Two petitions were prefented 
againft the bill for further reftraints 
on the flave trade. The bill being 
ordered to be read a fecond time, a 
fhort debate arofe on the dangers 
that threatened the Weft- India 
iflands from the late decrees of the 
National Convention—and that the 
pafling of the prefent bill in this 
country would be interpreted by the 
flaves, when they had a knowledge 
of it, as a coincidence in the French 
Opinions. Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, &c. argued in favour 
of the bill, as politically neceffary, 
exclufive of the calls of humanity 
in its favour. The houfe then di- 
vided for the fecond reading—Ayes, 
56—Noes, 38—Majority, 18. 

On Wednefday, Mr. Pitt, before 
he moved the order of the day, for 
the houfe to refolve itfelf into a 
committee of the whole houfe on the 
attornies’ tax bill, declared he meant 
to omit entirely that part of the tax 
which related to perfons already 
under articles to atiornies, and to 
3 D3 confing, 
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confine the duty merely to thofe 
who thall be articled in future. The 
fame wa: agreed Lo, 

On Thurfday, Mr, Alderman An- 
derfon informed the houfe, that he 
had it in charge from the Lord 
Mayor and Common Council, to 
declare in their name, That im con- 
fideration of their unwillingnefs to 
caufe any defalcation in the revenue 
at this momentous crifis, they would 
abftain from prefenting for the pre- 
fent, their intended petition for the 
repeal of the local duty on coals 
brought into London. 

On Wednelday, March 5, in a 
committee of ways and means. Mr. 
Pitt moved, That the navy bills up 
to the gift of March, 1793, be 
funded at gg in the 5 per cents. 
Ordered. 

He alfo propofed to change the 
refolution which lays a duty, by 
weight upon ftones. flates, and 
marble, to a duty of 20 per cent. on 
the value. This tax includes the 
ftones, &c. coming from Jerfey, 
Guernfey, Alderney, Sark. and 
Man, as well as thole carried coaft- 
ways. Agreed to. 

Mr. Pitt alfo moved, That the ad- 
Gitional expence of the increaled 
militia be charzed on the land tax 
for 1794. Ordered. 

On Vhourfday the oth, Mr. Pitt 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for augmenting the militia, It was 
different from that brought in for 
the fame purpofe im lafi war, only 
in thefe refoctts—Firft, that the ar- 
rangement in that caie was confined 
to an augmentation by volunteer 
companiess in this, a difcretionary 
power was to be given to the king, 
to augment either by volunteer 
companies, or by an addition of vo- 
lunteer privates to each company, 
Wext, that in order to afford fecurity 
at home while profecuting the war 
abroad, libe:ty thouid be given to 
raiie corps in the feveral towns, pars 
ticularly in thofe on the fea-coatt, 
for local defence. And, lattly, that 

the gentlemen ard yeomanry fhould 
be enabled to form troops of ¢a- 





valry, to be attached to the parti. 
cular counties to which thev velpec. 
tively belonged, which, he conceived 
the houfe would agree with him, was 
a molt unobjettionable and faluta 
meafure, as it would afford the very 
firongeft fecurity for the country, 
whiie it could not be produétive of 
the {mallet inconvenience, He 
remarked, that however improbable 
danger might be. (and he held it te 

e moft improbable) it was the bet 
policy to be prepared, and to render 
that which was in itlelf difficult, 
{till more than difficult. He there. 
fore moved ‘for leave to bring ina 
bill for augmenting the militias 
which, after a few obfervations, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Whitbread rofe to make his 
promifed motion, refpeéting the 
treaties lately entered into by his 
majefly. He took a review of the 
war, and of the motives which ace 
tuated the different powers—from 
which he drew the conclufion, that 
their declarations were ambiguous 
and contradiftory—and their aétions 
the reverie of each others avowed 
fentiments—for the king of Pruffia 
motft cruelly treated and unjultly 
imprifoned La Fayette for being a 
principal in forming the French 
conftitution of 1789, whilft Lord 
Hood, with a formidable Britif 
force, went to Toulon to reftore it, 
After contrafting the condu& of the 
allies in this manner, and fhewing 
the impolicy of the conneétion, he 
conctuded by moving an addrefs to 
his majelty, “ Humbly reprefenting 
that the commons feel it their 
bounden duty to implore his mae 
jefty te confider of fuch meafures as 
to his royal wifdom fthall feem 
adapted, to extricate himfelf from 
ngagements which oppofe diffie 
culties to his majeity’s concluding a 
feparate peace whenever the ine 
teretts of his people may render 
fuch a meafure advileable, and which 
certainly countenance the opinion 
that his maje!ty is a€ting in concert 
with other powers for the unjuttis 
fiable purpofe of compelling the 


people 
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eople of France to fubmittoaform timated that they underftood his 
of government not approved bythat Pruffian majefty would not have 
nation.” confented to have acted as a prin- 
On this motion a debate took cipal thic campaign, had this country 
place, in which minifters and their not fecured to him the fum of 
friends defended the treaties, aflert- 800,000/. This wasa ftriking proof 
ed their neceffity and utility, and of the impolicy of the prefentealli- 
juttified the war. ance. ‘The houfe divided For 
Mr. Fox, and other oppofition the addrefs, 26—againk it, 138—— 
members, urged arguments fimilar Majority 112, 
to thofe of Mr, Whitbread, and in- 
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To M. MOSNIER, a fnowy arm, the tap’ring waift, 
ne 6 9 , "he mouth where ev’ry grace is plac’ 
Of Devonfoire Street, Portland-Placty spre neck of thining burniih’d — 
ON HIS PORTRAIT OF Too dangerous for frail mortals fight, 
LADY MANNERS. That with its varied turns purfues 
The fwan’s bright undulating hues ¢ 
AINTER of elegance and tafte, Thefe, thefe alone fhould own thy {kill, 
To Britain’s happy ifland hatte; Thefe, thefe alone thy canvas fill. 
For eves quic the Gallic fhore, Tis well, my friend (abftract of all. 
The din of arms, the rabble’s roar, That men or fair or beauteous call) 
Where rages war, more deadly far Th’ accomplifh’d Ethelind demands 
Than each fan’d murd’rous civil war s The ettorts of thy matchlefs hands— 
Where, ’midit thofe fcourges of mankind, *Tis done. ‘Thy work may now compar 
‘Nor age nor fex compaifion find ; With Guido’s dignity of air, 
Where (each known horror to exceed) With Titian’s nature and his truth, 
Two fov’reigns on the {caffold bleed. Albano’s purple light.of youth ; 
Scenes like to thefe but ill agree With what of grace Corregio’s foul, 
With thy fweet mind’s amenity, Prometheus-like, from heaven ftole. 
Thy palette’s gaily-tinted hues: *Tis done: and now we fee combin’d, 
elight and rapture fhould diffufe, With Venus’ form Minerva’s mind. 
Leave then, O leave the demons’ feat, 
In Anglia fix thy fate retreat ; To Dr. HARINGTON, 
Anglia, to whom the fates impart 
Each gift of nature and of art ; MAYOR OF BATH, 
The land of angels * long fince nam’d ON HIS LATE BEHAVIOUR AT A 
By Rome’s high prieft in ftory fam’d; MUSICAL PARTY IN THAT CITY. 
Well nam’d, for there with radiance bright 
Each mode of beauty charms the fight : 
There, to its powers thy pencil trug 
May catch the lovelinefs of hue, V HAT paffions muft thofe bofoms 
(Unknown at Paris or at Rome) fill, 
Mocking the peach’s downy bloom, Whote fury mufic cannot ftill ; 
That decks the Britith virgin’s cheeks, Who, whilft the bow! with rofes crown’d, 
Whofe bluth her inmoft foul befpeaks ; In {weet fociety goes round, 
How ill exchang’d, ye taftelefs fair, Whilft mirth, and jeft, and revelry, 
For the vermillion’s lurid glare! Each breaft trom care fhould render free 3 
There then, my friend, each charm combine Whilft the brifk catch and roundelay 
That gildés the human face divine ; Each pow’r of melody difplay ; 
The lip of lovely crimfon dye, And whilft the feftive vault refounds 
The liguid luftre of the eye, The chorus’ animating founds ; 
The bofom with young rapture warm, Who in the gay and {portive hour, 
The roieate finger’s gracile form, In Dailiance’s appropriate bow’s, 


Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Mente quatit folida. Hog. 


Difdaig 
* Gregory the Great. 
Ut mos forma decor facies fed fi pietos fic 
Non anglus verum angelis ipfe fores. 
Bleft with each charm of body and of mind, 
Beauteous in form, in temper {weet and kind; 
Did but their hearts true piety inflame, 
Angels, not angles, then we well might name, 








Difdain with hearts of tenfold fteel, 
The charms of harmony to feel ; 

And touch’d alone by civil broils, 

* By treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils;" 
Ditdaining Britain’s happy ftate, 

How favour’d by the will of fate! 
Where all the various parts we find 

In diapafon juft combin’d ; 

Where wondering, envying nations fee 
A people without licence free ; 

(A king divine by heav’n’s own choice, 
His fubjeets one united voice) 

Who with to blaft this bleffed land 

By rules for other countries plann’d ; 
And British liberty appall 

By fyftems drawn from favage Gaul; 
Which like the tyrant’s * bed of old, 
In iron arms its victims hold ; 

And ’midk their threats and piercing cries, 
‘Torture them to one common fize. 
Come then, Apollo’s fav’rite ton, 

My lov’d, my honour’d Harington, 
With matchlefs fkill who knows t’impart 
The bleffings of the healing art, 

And with a mafter’s hand untie 

The twifted chaias of harmony ; 

Thefe fad ditcordant orgies quit, 

For thy bright polifh’d mind unfit; 
Then join our Carbo’s gen’rous board, 
With food for mind and body ftor’d ; 
Where with each grace of look and mieny 
The partner of his cares is feen, 

‘The dubious and well-chofen feaft, 

Vo vouch to each enraptur’d guett ; 
Where candid, well-read Webiter pours 
In pureft ftreams his learned ftores ; 
Sweet-blooded Ewart, nature’s child, 
Ry ev'ry worldly art unfpoil’d, 
Delights with freedom to ditpenfe 

Tl’ eflufions of his manly fenie ; 
Where ciaffic Parfons,+ fain’d for rhymes, 
A rover in all Europe’s climes, 

His attic elegance dulplays, 

And pleafes in a thoufand ways; 
Where, though the laft, yet not the leaft, 
Our Watfon joins the jocund feaft ; 

In whom indulgent fate has join’d 

Each excellence of heart and mind; 
Acuteneis, comimon rules defying, 
Through f time and {pace with keennefs 
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Kindnels and tenderncfs of foul, 

That equally difdain controul, 

That know no limit, own no bound, 
Where mien and mifery are found, 








THe DOV £ S. 
BY WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 
EAS’NING at ev’ry ftep he treads, 
Man yet miftakes his way, 
While meaner things, whom initinct leads, 
Are rarely known to ttray. 


* Pyocruftes. 


+ Sce Poems by an Arcadian, and the Florentine Mifcellany. 


+ See Watfon’s Eflay upon Time. 
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One filent eve I wander'd late, 





And heard the voice of love; Th 
The turtle thus addrefs’d her mate, Th 
And footh’d the lift’ning dove— ; 
Our mutual bond of faith and truth, Fo 
No time thall difengage ; Fo 


Thofe bleflings of our early youth,’ \ 


Shall cheer our lateft age: An 
‘ Lt . . 
While innocence without difguife, " 
And conftancy fincere, 
Shall fill the circles of thofe eyes, 
And mine can read them there; 
Thofe ills that wait on all below | 
Shall ne’er be felt by me, a 
Or, gently felt, and only fo, 
As being fhar’d with thee. af 
When lightnings flath among the trees: - 
Or kites are hov’ring near, 7 5 | 
I fear left thee alone they feize, sf 
And know no other fear, : 
a . 
‘Tis then I feel myfelf a wife, 
And prefs thy wedded fide, 7M 
Refolv’d an union, form’d for life, C 
Death never fhall divide. 
But oh J if, fickle and unchafte, . 
(Forgive a tranfient thought) W 
Thou could become unkind at laft, 
And fcorn thy vrefent lot, a oM 
No need of lightnings from on high, 
Or kites with cruel beak ; H 
Deny’d th’ endearments of thine eye, ¢ 
This widow’d heart would break. D 
{ 


Thus fang the fweet fequefter’d bird, 
Soft as the patling wind, M 
And I recorded what I heard—- 





A leffon for mankind. of 
m 
ODE ro PEACE, ‘ 3 
BY THE SAME. M 
Petene peace of mind, delightful gueft, 
Return and make thy downy ret M 

Once more in this fad heart! 

Nor riches I, nor pow’r, purlue, e 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view; 

We therefore need not part. of 
Where wilt thou dwell, if not with mes K 
From av’rice and ambition free, 

And pleafure’s fatal wiles? la 
For whom, alas! doft thou prepare 
The {weets that I was wont to thare, N 

The banquet of thy {miles ? 

N 


The great, the gay, fhall they partake 
Vhe heav’n that thou alone canft make? 
And wilt thou quit the ftream " 
That T 









ro fF 


That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove and the fequefter’d thed, 
To be a gueft with them ? 





For thee 1 panted, thee I priz’d, 

For thee J gladly facrific’d 
Whate’er I lov’d before ; 

And fhall I fee thee ftart away, 

And, helplefs, hopelets, hear thee fay— 
Farewell! we meet n@ more ? 
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Tue CONTRAST. 
IRTUE alone has that to give, 
For which ’tis worth our while to live’; 
For if we live, our life is peace, 
And if we die, our joys increafe, 


Now vice can only that fupply, 

In which ’tis dcath to live or dies 
For if we live, ’tis pain to-morrow, 
And if we die, ’tis endlefs forrow! 





MARRIED. 

The Rev. W. Corbet Wilfon, to Mifs 
Catharine Harrifon, of Woolterton Place. 

Wm. Middleton, Efq. of Loughborough, 
to Mifs Anne Allen, of the fame place, 

Sir Charles Styles, bart. to Mifs Wat- 
man, of » Kent. 

} George Meacher, Efq. of Ivinghoe, Bucks, 
to Mifs Dover, of Portfgrove. 

Richard Jeflon, Efg. to Mifs Crefwell, 
of Nottingham. 

Holland Watfon, Efq. of Stockport, to 
Mifs Powell, of Heaton Norris, both in 
Chefhire. 

Thomas Griffith, Efq. of Blackman- 
ftrect, to Mifs Odber, of Newington. 

— Short, Efg. of Edlington, to Mrs. 
Whitby, of Bulge Hall, Suffolk. 

W. F. Hanbury Williams, Efg. to Mifs 
Martin, of Abergavenny. 

Samuel Amy Severn, Efgq. of Wallop 
Hall, Shropfhire, to Mifs Brayne, of Long 
Compton. 

Wm. Grant, Efq. of Congalton, to Milfs 
Dorothea Dalrymple. 

The Rev. Thomas Heberden, to Mifs 
Martin. 

R. T. Stainforth, Efg. to Mifs Stainton, 
of Southampton. 

Peregrine Townley, Efq. to Mifs Drum- 
mond, of Cleveland-row. 

Wm. Sharp, Efq. to Mifs Pinchbeck. 

Thomas Lord Weymouth, to the Hon. 
Mifs Byng. 

J. O. Hardy, Efg. of the royal navy, to 
Mifs Sufan Woodcock, of Watiord. 

Walter Sterling, Efgq. to Mils Good- 
enough. 

Theo. John Hefter, Efg. to Mifs Hyde, 
of Iflington. 

John Seymour, Efq. of Chifelhurft, 
Kent, to Mifs Belcher. 

W. Cooke Knowlys, Efg. of Mincing- 
lane, to Mifs Newman. 

Almond Johntfon, Efq. of Rumford, to 
Mifs Bland, of Thoby’s Priory. 

Henry Vernon, Efg. of Staffordthire, to 
Mifs Fither, of Wimpole-ftrect. 

Geo. Crawford, Efq. of King’s Langley, 
to Mifs Hume, of Edinburgh. 

Ferd. Anderion, Efg. of the Middle 
Temple, to Milfs Rachel Alexauder, oi Ha- 
merfinith. 

Robert Lee, Efq. of Hatton-varden, to 
Mifs Lucas, of Old Broad-itrect, 





Major-gencral Bertie, to Mrs. Scropey 
of Colby, Lincolnthire. 

John Ravenhill, Efq. of Fenchurch. 
treet, to Mifs Prefcott, of Clapham. 

Archibald Douglas, Efg. to’ Mifs Char. 
lotte Jermyn. 

Hugh Inglis, Efq. of Bedford-row, ta 
Mifs Watfon. 

Dr. Powell, of Bartlett’s-buildings, to 
Mifs Styles. 

Robert Marth, Efq. to Mifs Salkeld, of 
Bedford-row. 

Thomas Jefferys, Efq. of Percy-ftreet, to 
Mifs Anne Gunning, of Old Burlington. 
ftreet. 

Sam. Wood, Efq. to Mifs Grace Crofts. 

Capt. Phillip, of the navy, to Mifs 
Whitchead, of Prefton. 

The Rev. John Rippon, to Mifs Rey 
croft, of Bath. 





yt © DBD: 

At Madrafs, Ambrole Ruffel, Efq. of the 
52d regiment. 

Aged 68, the prince bifhop of Bafle. 

Mifs Alicia Jarrat, of Southampton. 

Aged 89, Mrs. Parkinfon, of Bracebo« 
rough, in Lincolushire. 

A. G. Sinclair, M. D. of Birmingham. 

The Hon. Henry Fitzroy, fourth fon of 
Lord Southampton. 

A. Kirkiman, Efq. of Hamerfmith. 

Mrs. Gregor, wife of F. Gregor, Efq. 
M. P. 

Mrs. Deighton, of Fulham. 

Dowager Lady Natmith. 

The Rev. J.S. Wheatley, of Trecton, 
Yorkthire. 

Mrs. Helen Cowley, of Iftington. 

Capt. Alex. Geary, of Old Aberdeen, 
Pell, of Snarehill Houfe, Norfolk. 
Bemoridge, Efy. of Berner’s« 












y of Cumberland, 
ld, daughter of the late G. 
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s, Etq. of Dover-ftreet. 

bus, Etg. of Cheam, Surrey. 
ifwood, of Sackvilie-ftreet. 

yny Hig. captain of engi« 
aft-india Company’s fervice, 
The Hon. Major-gencral James Murray. 
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The Rev. R. Wilfon, of Luttleworth, in 
Leicefterihire. 

, Lewis Auriol, Efq. of Baddow, Effex. 

Phe Rev. Charles Carver, rector of St. 
Clement’s, Norwich. 

The Rev. Joleph Digby, minifter of 
Queen-fquare chapel. 

Mrs. Johnfon, of St. Ives. 

The Kev. Samuel Duncombe, of Ottery 
S# Mary, Devon. 

Aged 76, the Rev. James Brooke, rector 
of Crombe, in Worcefterthire. 

Mrs. Yorke, of Bifhopfdown, in Kent. 

Sir James Nugent, bart. of the kingdom 
of Ircland. 

The Rey. Wm. Siffon, of Chrift Church, 
Oxford. 

The Rey. Thorogood Upwood, of Shed- 
fel, in Norfolk. 

Archibald Balnieves, Efq. of Excter. 

Aged gt, Mr. Matthew Spcarman, of 
Nottly, in Northumberland. 

Aged 104, Ldward Lewis, of St. Owen, 
Hartford. 

‘ne Rev. Samucl Darly, retor of Hat- 

ficld, in Sutfotk. 

Sir Jom Collins, knt. captain in the 
navy. 

Aged tog, F. Bone, of ———, near Raven- 
dale, Northumberland. 

The Rev. Varey, rector of Stilling- 
ton, Yorkfhire. 








Reg iff es 


Aged 68, the Rev. 
Warwick. 

The Rev. Charles Smith, re& oj 
ing, St. Mary, Norfolk. dateialn.:, 

ae Lambert, of Leicefter. 

he Hon. Jofeph Hea:n, jtitice 

King’s ooh frekend. ; dof the 

Mrs. Anderton, of Great Ormond-ftreet 

Mrs. Burghurft, of Stroud, near Ro- 
chefter. 

Aged 79, Js. Parkin, Efq. of Appleby, 

Captain Braithwaite, commander of a 
packet on the Lifbon ftation. 

Aged 64, Mrs. Goftling, of Morwich. 

Thoinas Fenwicke, Efq. of Barrow Hall 
near Lancafter. : 

Aged 67, Mrs. Saxby, of Bathwich. 

Mrs. Everard, of King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 

The Rev. John Motlop, of Brighthelm. 
ftone. 

Edward Halell, Efq. of Dalmain, Cum. 
berland. 

Aged 70, in Dublin, Mary 
Warburton. 

Martha, Dowager Lady Vernon. 

Wm. Taylor, Efg. of Corniey Houte, 
Durham. 

Samuel Thompfon, Efy, of the kingdom 
of Treland. 

Thomas Stone, Efq. of Camberwell. 

Aged 82, Mr. Robert Biih, of Cortz, in 
Lincolnthire. 


George Lillington, of 


Vifcountefs 
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PRICES 
April 240 

Bank Stock - - = = 1674 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 70% 
4 per Cent. Contolidated 85 
g per Cent. Navy - = 106 
Long Annuities - - © 20% 
Short Annuities + +) + 9 3-16 
India Stock - - © = 268 
India Bonds - - = = Ifs. pr. 
South Sea Stock - - «© 
New Navy - - - - 2 dif. 
Exchequer Bills - + + -— 
Lottery Tickets - = = 16s. pre 





OF STOCKS. 





May x. May 8. May 1% 
_- 1673 i659 
704 704 71} 
848 844 85h 
_ 1034 raf 
—_— 204 20 5-16 
cae 9t 9 5-16 
‘in Pct 2088 
It pr. 10 pr. 19 pre 

12 dif. v3 dif. 13 dif. 

Qs. pr. 11 pr. —_— 
16 pr. —_—- — 














PRICES OF CORN art rue Corn-Markert. 
April 28. May 5. May 12. May 19. 
Wheat - <« © - 325. to 44S. 355. t0 435. 35S- tO 445. 33S. 10 445s 
Barley ~ - | = 21S. — 30S. 208. —- 305. 205. —= 32S. 20S. — 255+ 
Rye - - = = = 308. — 328. 25s. — 328. 285. — 31S. 278. — 30S 
Oats ~- - ~ - 18s, — 228. 185. — 228, 18S. —— 228. 19S. —- 2356 
Pale Malt- - = 325. — 44s. 38s. — 43s. 38s. — 438. 33s. — 435. 
Amber ditto = - 325. — 44s. 38s. — 43s. 38s. — 438. 38s. — 433. 
Peas - - - = 358. —- 38s. 36s. — 445s. 365. — 425. 345. — 425. 
Reans - - - - 363. — 39s. 36s. — 39s. 355. —- 34S. 35S. — 385. 
Tares - - = © 265. — 305. 305. — 338. 30S. — 333. 268. — 30% 
Fine Flour - - - 398. — 405. 39S. — 40S. 39S. — 405. 39S. —— 405. 
Secon ditto - = 345. — 378. 345. — 36s. 345. — 363, 365. — 00s. 
Third ditto + + 286. — 31s. 285. — gis. 285, — 31S, 255. — Tie 
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